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1/  I  mi'/ht  dive  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  till  him  hit  fate  It  he  resolved  to  veniuv0 
precipice  of  telling  ui^iasaed  truths  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter  If  ^  tOU  the  %rimet 
of  great  men,  iheg  fall  upon  him  with  the  tron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues  whe^^u  knv^ 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  f rarest. _ De  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 

France  is  at  last  Republican.  Who  can  doubt  it,  or 
doubt  that  it  will  prosper  in  its  new  condition,  now  that 
M.  Thiers  has  sent  round  his  card  as  “  President  of  the 
French  Republic  ”  to  the  diplomatic  circle  at  Versailles, 
and  has  addressed  his  first  Message  to  the  National 
Assembly,  announcing  that  he  intends  to  do  all  he  can 
to  Mcure  for  his  subjects  freedom,  good  government,  and 
peace  at  home  and  abroad  ?  The  coup-d*etat  of  the  4th 
of  September  in  last  year  was  an  accident,  and  all  the 
merit  of  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  due,  not 
to  the  Paris  rabble,  not  to  M.  Gambetta,  M.  Jules  Favre, 
and  their  ill-assorted  clique,  but  to  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Count  von  Moltke.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  disgrace,  a 
consequence  of  infamy,  and  the  sooner  and  the  more 
completely  it  is  forgotten  the  better.  But  with  the 
triumph  of  the  31  st  of  August  it  is  otherwise.  On 
that  day  nearly  five  hundred  gentlemen,  most  of  them 
aristocrats,  and  many  of  them  avowed  champions 
of  monarchy,  after  mature  deliberation,  took  npon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  proclaiming  a  Consti¬ 
tution  for  France,  and  declared  that  that  Constitution 
ehonld  he  Republican,  with  themselves  as  the  head  and 
M.  Thiers  as  the  crown.  These  gentlemen  had  no 
authority,  it  is  true,  for  what  they  did  ;  bat  their  respect¬ 
ability  and  their  numbers  furnish  very  strong  credentials, 
as  matters  go  in  France,  of  their  competence  to  give  a 
Oonstitution  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  nation  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  gift  that  has  been 
tendered  to  it.  Foreign  observers,  therefore,  have  no 
right  to  grumble  at  what  has  been  done ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  recognise  the  French  Republic  as  now  legally 
exiting,  and  dating  its  birth,  after  twelve  months  of 
painful  gestation,  from  last  Thursday  week. 

Yet  there  are  variations  in  Republicanism  ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  what  sort  of  Republicanism,  and 
how  much  of  it,  prevails  in  the  arrangement  that  has 
just  been  made.  Names  are  something,  and  especially 
in  France ;  but  the  name  is  not  good  for  much,  and  may 
only  be  a  source  of  mischief,  if  the  thing  to  which  it 
refers  is  only  a  sham  and  a  delusion.  Amd  it  is  not 
oasy  to  see  that  the  so-called  Republicanism  that  is 
just  now  dominant  in  France  is  anything  more  than 
^  delusion.  The  Republic  is  really  the  National 
A^mbly,  which,  having  chosen  to  convert  its  temporary 
jod  partial  into  permanent  and  universal  powers, 
^  decided  that  it  will  rule  France  as  it  deems  most 
beneficial  to  it,  and  shows  that  it  has  no  intention 
of  surrendering  these  powers,  at  any  rate,  until  it  has 
^  make  sure  the  advent  of  a  successor 
w  will  work  out  the  plans  it  has  already  arrived  at, 
or  may  be  able  to  develope  in  course  of  time.  For 
0  vious  reasons  the  Assembly  cannot  do  all  its  work  in 
general  committee.  The  inconveniences  of  having  six  or 
seven  hundred  men  quarrelling  and  scrambling  over 
question  as  it  tamed  np,  just  as  they  have  hitherto 

?  doing  over  most  of  the  more  im- 

inf  that  have  come  before  them,  would  be 

th  they  would  not  be  greatly  lessened  by 

0  appointment  of  floating  committees  for  the  pre¬ 


liminary  discussion  of  various  measures  as  they  might 
arise.  ^  Therefore  the  Assembly  has  entrusted  to 
M.  Thiers  the  duty  of  organising  and  directing  a 
sort  of  committee  which  shall  do  all  this  preliminary 
work,  and  shall  put  all  legislative  proposals  in 
shape  for  brief  discussion  and  easy  settlement  by  the 
whole  body  of  deputies.  That  is  not  a  very  exalted 
position,  or  one  that  seems  to  warrant  the  title  of 
President  of  the  French  Republic ;  but  the  title  pleases 
M.  Thiers,  and  he  may  be  useful  while  he  holds 
it,  whereas  without  it  he  would  he  a  troublesome 
opponent  of  the  majority  now  in  power.  What  is  there 
in  these  arran^ments,  however,  that  can  be  called 
Republican  ?  The  National  Assembly,  as  we  have  urged 
before,  aims  to  be  an  irresponsible  oligarchy,  and  it 
thinly  cloaks  its  designs  by  naming  M.  Thiers  as  a 
Republican  President.  England  is  much  more  Repub¬ 
lican  than  France,  and  Mr  Gladstone  is  a  much  more 
■  powerful  President  than  M.  Thiers.  The  English  Premier, 
if  he  cannot  work  in  harmony  with  the  majority  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  can  appeal  to  the  nation  before  surrendering  his 
authority,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  any  Parliament  to 
last  long  if  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  people.  But  the 
National  Assembly  claims  the  power  of  acting  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  regardless,  of  the  French  people  ;  and,  if 
it  is  not  satisfied  with  its  President,  though  it  cannot 
actually  dismiss  him"  it  can,  at  any  rate,  effectively  shelve 
him.  Provided  the  Assembly  can  hold  together,  and  can 
trust,  for  defence  against  popular  rising,  to  the  army 
which  it  organises  and  pays,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Assembly  from  bwoming  utterly  tyrannical; 
and,  though  M.  Thiers  cannot,  by  any  direct  action, 
materially  lessen  its  power,  it  may  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  he  and  the  Assembly  contrive  to  work  peaceably  for 
the  same  objects. 

Does  France  appear  now  to  be  enjoying  any  of  the 
blessings  of  Republicanism,  or  has  it  any  promise  of 
receiving  them  at  any  future  time  from  its  present 
rulers  ?  The  National  Assembly  has,  as  yet,  done  little 
in  the  way  of  actual  legislation ;  and,  it  it  exists  at  all, 
it  may  not  be  able  to  do  much  when  its  holiday  is  over, 
but  it  has  shown  a  disposition  to  do  much.  It  proposes 
to  reconstruct  the  army  on  a  thoroughly  Imperial  scale, 
and  to  oi^nise  a  seneme  of  modified  decentralisation 
which  threatens  to  be  almost  worse  than  the  existing 
system  of  centralisation,  as  it  will  tend  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  small  bureaucracies  in  every  district,  subject  to 
the  control  of  local  magnates,  and  to  the  revival  of  all 
that  can  be  revived  of  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  It  proposes  much  else,  but  all  has  the  same 
apparent  aim — the  restoration  of  the  Monarchical  acces¬ 
sories  which  failed  miserably  under  Charles  X.,  and  the 
union  therewith  of  many  of  the  despotic  agencies  that 
were  developed  under  Imperialism.  When  these  purposes 
have  been  brought  to  an  issue,  if  that  is  to  be,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  mask  of  Repoblioanisui  will  be  thrown 
off ;  and  that,  just  as  the  Republic  of  1848  was  made  to 
end  in  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  Republic  of 
1871  will  be  made  to  result  in  some  despotism  congenial 
either  to  the  aristocrats  who  now  have  most  weight  in 
the  Assembly,  or  to  the  younger  and  cleverer  men  who 
will  certainly  attempt  to  undermine  and  supplant  them, 
after  the  examples  set  by  the  allies  of  the  first  and  third 
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Napoleons.  And  there  is  despotism  enough  at  present. 
If  the  sentences  of  the  Courts-Martial  at  Versailles 
upon  some  of  the  so-called  Communists  have  been  tole¬ 
rably  light,  what  can  be  said  of  the  monstrous  verdicts 

Jiassed  upon  the  women  frivolously  described  as  peiro* 
eitseSf  and  numbers  of  persons  too  insignificant  to  have 
their  names  and  special  cases  reported  in  the  news¬ 
papers  ?  If  there  is  an  affectation  of  justice  and  libe¬ 
rality  in  some  of  M.  Thiers’s  speeches,  what  can  be  said 
of  the  wanton  and  gainless  suppression  of  the  Verity  in 
Paris  last  Monday  r'  M.  Thiers  and  his  masters  in  ihe 
National  Assembly  are  showing  plainly  that  they  intend 
to  rule  France  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  their  idea  of 
Kepublicanism  means  merely  the  advancement  of  class 
interests  and  personal  ends. 

But  that  is  not  altogether  discouraging.  The 
National  Assembly  will  doubtless  be  prorogued  next 
week,  and  President  Thiers  will  be  left  to  govern 
France  in  his  own  way  for  a  few  months.  During  that 
interval  the  people  will  have  time  to  think  over  matters. 
The  heavy  taxation  that  is  being  laid  upon  them  in 
needlessly  oppressive  ways  will  bring  home  to  every  man 
some  of  the  most  unpleasant  characteristics  of  the 
Thiers  Administration.  The  disaffection  that  is  already 
rife,  but  which  is  too  much  divided  in  itself,  and  as  yet 
but  ill-defined,  will  take  form  and  substance,  ^d 
before  the  present  regime  has  lasted  sufficiently  long 
to  do  serious  mischief,  the  demand  fora  change  will  have 
become  strong  enough  to  take  effect.  Such  French 
Republicanism  as  now  prevails  cannot  long  continue.  It 
may  bo  superseded  by  a  worse  tyranny,  and  many  of 
its  promoters  desire  that  it  should  be  so.  Yet  we  would 
fain  believe  that  their  objects  will  be  defeated,  and  that 
a  real  Republic  will  grow  out  of  the  existing  sham. 
But  who  will  be  its  leaders,  and  what  shape  will  it  take  P 


he  adds,  appears  “in  that  kind  of  opinion  in  the  metro- 
polis  which  is  called  the  opinion  of  the  clubs,  and  which 
rather  than  the  opinion  of  this  great  nation,  is  reflected 
in  the  immediate  action  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  press.”  That  is  a  tolerably  grave  charge, 
although  Mr  Gladstone  avers  that  he  does  not  accuse 
“  any  class,  or  any  journal,  or  any  person,  of  any  dis¬ 
honesty  or  discreditable  proceeding.”  j^l  he  means 
apparently  is  that  the  wealthy  class,  having  “  a  natural 
bias  ”  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  wealth,  has  enslaved 
the  sympathies  of  the  aspiring  journalists  who  hover 
about  the  clubs,  and  eat  eagerly  of  the  crumbs  which 
fall  to  them  from  the  rich  men’s  tables ;  and  that  thus  a 
league,  not  “  discreditable  ”  but  deplorable,  has  grown 
up  between  the  men  with  money  and  the  men  with 
brains  for  the  discomfiture  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  three  kingdoms.  We  leave  the  TimeSy 
the  Standa/rd,  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette,  and  that  latest  rene* 
gade,  the  Daily  News,  to  answer  a  charge  that  specially 
concerns  them ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  we  aro 
unable  to  see  how  Mr  Gladstone  reconciles  this  assump¬ 
tion  with  his  other  assumption,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  are  as  devoted  to  him  as  ever  they  were» 
Wealth  is,  at  any  rate,  quite  as  influential  in  country 
towns  as  in  London,  and  if  the  country  papers  have  not, 
like  the  London  papers,  been  bribed  to  attack  the 
Government,  it  is  only  because  the  London  papers  con¬ 
cern  themselves  much  more  at  ordinary  times,  and 
especially  during  the  Parliamentary  season,  with  general 
politics.  If  it  be  true  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  now  waging 
a  desperate  war  against  wealth,  and  that  wealth  has 
bought  over  the  support  of  the  London  papers  to  its 
side,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  when,  as  at  an  election 
time,  general  politics  outweigh  local  concerns  in  country 
towns,  wealth  will  be  quite  as  able  to  buy  over  the 
support  of  the  country  papers,  and  in  that  case  whatever 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  East  Surrey 
election  will  be  repeated  in  the  provinces. 

Is  it  the  case,  however,  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  waging 
a  war  against  wealth,  and  that  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
growing  disfavour  with  which  he  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  London  club-men  and  London  journalists  ?  As  regards 
the  two  chief  measures  of  the  Parliamentary  year,  there 
is  a  semblance  of  truth  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  sentiments,, 
but  only  a  semblance.  The  scheme  for  abolishing  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  army,  and  the  scheme  for  amending  our 
electoral  processes,  were  certainly  both  of  them  direct 
blows  at  the  wealthy  classes.  The  one  was  to  prevent 
rich  men,  independently  of  merit,  from  monopolising  all 
the  “  respectable  ”  posts  in  the  army.  The  other  was  to 
hinder  rich  men,  independently  of  merit,  from  monopo¬ 
lising  a  large  share  of  Parliamentary  representation. 
Both  schemes  were  therefore  opposed  by  the  wealthy 
classes,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  Tories  or  Whigs.  Much  of 
the  Whig  opposition  was  withdrawn  on  party  groui^a, 
and  party  reasons  intensified  the  opposition  of  the  Tories. 
But  all  the  opposition  of  wealth  which  Mr  Gla^tone 
met  with  was  quite  as  strong  at  the  beginning  as 
at  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  token  account  of  in  any  question  as  to  the  di^nu- 
tion  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  popularity  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Mr  Gladstone  thinks  there  has  been  no  real 
diminution  in  his  popularity,  and  that  the  only  change 
has  been  in  the  growing  disfavour  with  which  he  has 
been  regarded  by  London  club-men  and  journalists. 
The  first  point  could,  of  course,  only  be  settled  by  a 
general  election  ;  but,  as  to  the  second,  there  ought  to 
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of  reform.  The  maintenance  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
in  his  position  of  Commander-in-Cbief,  and  the  retention 
of  the  honorary  colonelcies  and  other  aristocratic  sine- 
^jores,  were  so  many  concessions  to  wealth  and  the  clubs, 
and  concessions  by  which  Mr  Gladstone  gained  no  sup- 
nort  from  the  Conservatives,  and  did  much  to  alienate  the 
B^uiioals.  So  it  was  yet  more  with  the  Elections  Bill. 
Mr  Gladstone,  lately  converted  to  approval  of  the  Ballot, 
remained  true  to  his  new  faith ;  but  he  surrendered  other 
points  nearly  as  important  as  the  Ballot  itself ;  and,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  currying  favour  with  the  Conservatives, 
jnade  so  man^  concessions  that  Mr  Fawcett  had  to 
declare  that  his  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
had  been  virtually  obtained  under  false  pretences.  It  is 
only  because  the  Bill  had  already  been  half-murdered  by 
consent  of  the  Government,  and  because  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  better  to  fight  for  a  really  good  measure  next 
session  than  to  make  more  ado  over  the  temporising  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  year’s  labours,  that  the  genuine  supporters 
of  the  Ballot  have  submitted  so  quietly  to  the  Lords’ 
rejection  of  the  measure.  The  submission  is  a  proof, 
not  that  the  influence  of  the  wealthy  classes  has  been 
successfully  exerted  against  Mr  Gladstone,  but  that  the 
classes  which  are  not  .wealthy  are  resolved  next  year, 
with  or  without  Mr  Gladstone,  to  do  their  best  to  procure 
an  Elections  Reform  Act  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  show  how,  as  regards  all  other  matters, 
Mr  Gladstone  errs  in  professing  that  the  new  opposition 
to  him  is  a  consequence  of  his  “  desperate  and  mortal  ” 
attack  upon  wesdth.  The  proposed  Match  Tax  was 
hardly  a  “  desperate  and  mortal  ”  attack  upon  wealth, 
nor  was  the  helter-skelter  modification  of  the  Budget 
that  was  adopted  when  the  Match  Tax  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  much  of  the  hue-and-cry  that 
has  lately  been  raised  a^inst  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
coUeagues  is  frivolous  and  undeserved ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  as  clear  that  there  has  arisen  a  solid  and  growing 
discontent  at  the  temporising  policy  which  has  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  science  by  such  scientific  statesmen 
as  Mr  Bruce  and  Mr  Cardwell,  and  with  which  nearly 
the  whole  Cabinet  appears  to  bo  tainted.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  showed  at  Whitby  how  weak  is  his  present 
ground,  by  resting  nearly  all  his  claim  to  popular 
admiration  upon  his  exploits  in  1869  and  1870.  Of 
those  two  years  he  may  well  be  proud  ;  but  in  boasting 
of  them  he  only  calls  attention  to  the  gidevous  falling 
off  of  1871.  He  may  rival  his  old  achievements  in 
1872,  and  he  may,  in  doing  so,  have  as  hearty  support 
as  when  he  passed  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the  Irish 
Land  Act.  But  to  do  that  ho  must  base  his  new 
budget  of  legislation  upon  some  better  sentiments  ” 
than  the  hypothesis  that  all  his  present  disgi’ace  is  the 
resdt  of  a  league  between  wealthy  club-men  and  metro¬ 
politan  journalists. 

lord  derby  on  the  land  question. 

Foremost  among  the  questions  that  must  soon  try  of 
what  stuff  our  statesmen  are  made  is  that  difficult  and 
complicated  class  of  topics  somewhat  vaguely  described 
M  the  Land  Question.  Lord  Derby,  in  his  speech  on 
luesday  laat  as  Chairman  of  the  IManchester  and 
Lirerpool  Agricultural  Society,  naturally  addressed  him- 
subject,  but  as  naturally  took  notice  of  mere 
sutordinatQ  topics.  The  problem  that  Lord  Derby  sets 

himself  is  how  to  induce  the  landlords  to  aid  in 
0  aini^  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  from  the  soil ; 
e  admits  that  not  one-half  is  taken  out  of  the  soil  that 
d  be  taken  by  good  farming ;  he  ascribes  this  evil  to 
e  present  system  of  private  ownership  ;  and  the  solu- 
lon  he  seeks  is  how  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 

d  consistently  with  the  interests  and  pleasures  of 
^^dholders.  The  institution  of  private  owner-  • 
f,  soil  is  assumed  as  not  less  unalterable  than 

.  ®,  gravitation ;  and  Lord  Derby,  like  a  prudent 
of ’t  ^  maximum  of  good  out 

Within  the  limits  of  this  very  narrow  view  of 
nphR  Question,  Lord  Derby’s  observations,  though 
cr  profound  nor  original,  are  sensible. 


Lord  Derby  evidently  despairs  of  the  landlords.  Ho 
would  like  to  see  them  put  capital  on  the  soil,  and 
improve  it.  The  landlords  get  a  great  deal  out  of  tlio 
land ;  and,  what  is  more,  their  rents  are  growing  whilo 
they  sleep.  The  increase  of  population,  which  con¬ 
tinually  presses  on  the  food-supply,  gives  every  year  an 
enhanced  value  to  agricultural  products.  In  many' 
districts  the  value  of  land  has,  from  this  cause^ 
been  doubled  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Yet^ 
while  it  is  true  that  the  landlords  derive  this  great 
and  growing  income  from  the  land,  Lord  Derby  is 
quite  justified  in  his  fear  that  the  landlords  will 
expend  little,  if  anything,  on  the  improvement  of  tho 
land.  It  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Derby  that  such  a 
fact  should  not  strike  him  as  an  anomaly.  In  strict 
truth,  the  landlord  is  the  only  person  who  has  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
In  the  shape  of  rent,  he  gathers  the  benefit  of  every 
incre^e  of  value.  A  very  superior  crop  in  a  particular 
year  is  a  windfall  to  the  farmer,  but  a  permanent  in¬ 
crease  of  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  is  absorbed  by 
the  landlord  as  rent.  If,  therefore,  all  improvements 
in  the  end  become  the  property  of  the  landlords,  who 
but  the  landlords,  we  should  ask,  ought  to  make  those 
improvements?  What  is  the  picture  Lord  Derby  gives 
of  the  British  landowner  ?  A  man  who  sits  at  tho 
receipt  of  custom,  who  levies  a  tax  on  the  industry  of 
his  tenants,  and  to  whom  a  contribution  must  be  made 
upon  every  improvement?  Even  this  portrait  is  too 
favourable.  The  landholder  is  not  a  passive  burden  on 
the  improvement  of  land  ;  to  his  own  detriment,  no  less 
than  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public,  he  will  neither 
improve  the  land  himself  nor  allow  others  to  do  so. 
Lord  Derby’s  proposal  is,  then,  moderate  oven  to  a 
fault.  He  advises  the  landlord  simply  to  take  himself 
out  of  the  farmer’s  way,  to  allow  the  farmer  to  put 
capital  on  the  land  and  improve  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties,  but  especially  of  the  landlord.  Lord 
Derby  asks  the  landlords  not  to  play  tho  dog  in  tho 
manger,  but  generously  to  permit  the  farmer  to  add  to 
their  rent-rolls.  We  venture  to  think  that  a  petition 
more  astoundingly  modest  than  Lord  Derby’s  was  never 
presented  to  any  class  of  men.  We  quote  the  words  of 
the  telegraphic  report  (the  italics  are  our  own)  :  “  I 
believe  that  what  is  wanted  from  the  landlord  is  much 
less  that  he  should  put  a  large  amount  of  capital  of  his 
own  on  to  the  soil — though,  of  course,  that  is  desirable 
— 09  that  he  should  offer  no  obstacle  to  its  being  put  on  bij 
the  tenant,'^ 

This  admission  of  Lord  Derby’s  will  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  is  tho 
landlord.  He  has  a  vested  interest  which  enables  him 
to  obstruct  the  development  of  agriculture.  Hence  “  we 
do  not  get,  as  yet,  out  of  English  earth  one-half  of  what 
we  profiibly  might  with  advantage,  if  all  our  present 
resources  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  soil.  Mr  Mechi, 
who,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  rather  enthusiastic  in  this 
matter,  puts  the  estimate  much  higher,  but  I  don’t  want 
to  overstate  my  case.”  This  is  the  evil  for  which  Lord 
Derby  seeks  a  remedy.  He  recommends  landlords  to 
give  leases  to  their  tenants,  and  thereby  make  it  safe  for 
the  tenants  to  put  capital  on  the  soil  for  which  no  return 
can  be  obtained  within  the  year.  If  a  farmer  cannot  tell 
whether  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  may  not  be  turned  out 
of  his  holding  without  compensation,  he  cannot  justify 
hi  mself  in  expending  anything  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  the  year’s  crops.  Hence  he  cannot  afford  to  take  in 
waste  lands.  The  expenditure  required  is  great  ;  and, 
though  ultimately  it  is  repaid  with  rich  ^  interest,  yet 
years  must  pass,  and  long  before  he  is  repaid  the  farmer 
may  be  turned  off  his  farm.  In  the  same  way,  many 
operations,  such  as  subsoil  draining,  involve  a  great 
expenditure,  which  is  only  profitable  after  several  years. 
Without  security  of  tenure,  it  is  ridiculous^  to  expect 
farmers  to  enter  on  costly  improvements.  Ihe  answer 
sometimes  made  is  that  there  is  a  practical  security  of 
tenure  without  leases.  There  are  hereditary  tenants  as^ 
well  as  hereditary  landlords,  and  a  good  tenant,  it  may 
be  said,  is  in  the  generality  of  cases  never  disturbed. 
But  even  if  all  this  were  more  than  partially  true,  it 
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agn'cultnre.  Tenants  will  go  on  with  the  usual  routine 
withont  the  absolute  security  of  a  lease,  but  they  will 
not  try  expensive  novelties.  In  exceptional  cases,  tenants 
may  feel  as  secure  as  if  they  had  leases,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  will  not  be  safe  in  trusting  to  the  mere  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  landlord.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  there 
is  perfect  security,  the  farmers  have  no  motive  to  go 
ahead  of  their  neighbours,  for  if  they  made  any  con¬ 
spicuous  improvement  they  would  lose  the  benefit  of  it 
by  an  increase  of  rent.  They  have  no  motive  to  put  more 
©n  the  land  than  will  suffice  to  enable  them  to  raise  their 
rent  with  ease,  and  leave  a  fair  income  for  themselves. 

Lord  Derby  is,  therefore,  incontestably  right  in  saying 
that,  without  the  general  adoption  of  leases,  not  one- 
half  of  the  available  wealth  of  the  earth  can  be  extracted. 
But  would  the  mere  adoption  of  leases  give  us  all  that 
is  wanted  in  the  direction  of  improvement  ?  Would 
this  branch  of  the  Land  Question  be  finally  settled  by 
an  arrangement  that  simply  enabled  the  farmer  to  grow 
more  corn,  and  to  pay  higher  rent  ?  On  this  point  we 
are  not  left  in  conjecture.  What  Lord  Derby  set  up  as 
an  ideal  for  England  has  been  the  practice  in  Scotland 
for  generations.  The  want  of  a  lease  is  as  rare  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  a  lease  is  rare  in  England.  The  consequence  is 
visible  in  the  well-known  superiority  of  Scotch  farming. 
But  even  the  system  of  leases  give  dissatisfaction.  In 
Scotland  they  are  generally  for  a  term  of  nineteen 
years.  What  happens  is  something  like  this :  The 
tenant  on  entering  finds  that  his  predecessor  has,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  holding,  impoverished  the  land  as  much 
as  he  could  without  endangering  his  annual  crop.  He, 
therefore,  finds  himself  obliged  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  a  large  expenditure.  For  several  years  he  puts 
out  money,  and  works  the  farm,  either  at  a  loss  or  on  a 
very  small  profit.  By-and-by  he  reaps  the  benefit  of 


labour,  there  is  a  residuum  which  is  the  net  value  of  the 
right  of  exclusive  possession  of  the  land,  and  which  at 
present,  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 
This  is  what  Mr  Mill  has  very  felicitously  called  the 
unearned  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land.’*  It  repre¬ 
sents  no  labour,  either  of  the  farmer  or  of  the  landlord, 
but  arises  from  the  pressure  of  population,  and  the 
increased  difficulty  of  living.  Why,  then,  should  the 
landlord  be  allowed  to  appropriate  this  unearned  increase? 
He  has  done  nothing  to  earn  it,  nay,  as  Lord  Derby 
admits,  he  has,  as  a  rule,  done  nothing  but  prevent  its 
being  earned ;  it  is  an  increase  that  he  neither  desires 
nor  values,  else  he  would  have  done  something  to  attain 
it ;  why,  then,  trouble  him  with  it  ?  If  the  landlord 
desires  to  stand  on  the  ancient  lines,  and  draw  the  ancient 
rents,  and  if  he  hates  as  a  pestilence  the  breath  of  modem 
life  and  improvement,  why  not  superannuate  him,  or  give 
him  his  rents  as  a  retiring  pension  ?  The  State  is  eag^r 
for  improvement,  the  people  desire  more  and  cheaper 
food,  ^vhy  should  it  not  dispense  with  the  landlord,  and 
bargain  with  the  tenant  for  a  share  of  future  improve¬ 
ments  ?  The  State  would  give  security  of  tenure,  it 
would  give  full  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments,  and  the  residue  it  would  gladly  take  to  reduce 
the  national  debt,  or  alleviate  the  fiscal  agonies  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Improvements  must 
come ;  if  the  landlords  won’t,  then  the  State  must. 

Sound  policy  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  State 
is  bound  to  step  in  for  the  protection  of  agriculture 
against  the  landlords.  It  is  also  bound  to  do  so  in  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer.  What  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  can  view  the  slow  and  steady  increase  of 
rent,  earned  without  toil  or  pains,  without  a  pang  of 
desire  ?  We  have  great  hopes  that,  from  the  sheer 
neglect  of  their  duty  by  the  landlords,  the  State  will  be 
compelled  to  relieve  them  from  a  task  apparently  so 
disagreeable  to  them.  Nor  are  we  disquieted  by  the 


with  the  minimum  of  expenditure.  '  Hence  a  perpetual 
oscillation  between  impoverishing  and  enriching  the 
soil.  Leases  give,  after  all,  only  a  partial  abatement  of 
the  evil. 

What  is  wanted  for  the  land  is  not  the  torpid  and 
stagnant  condition  of  English  farming,  nor  the  fitful 
and  sec-saw  activity  of  Scotch  farming,  but  a  steady 
and  persistent  application  of  science  and  capital  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land.  This  can  never  be  attained  by 
either  short  or  long  leases,  though  the  longer  they  are  the 
better.  The  only  way  to  secure  an  uniform  and  upward 
course  is  to  give  the  tenant,  besides  security  of  tenure, 
full  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  an 
arrangement  by  which,  if  the  tenant  must  go  out,  he 
will  at  least  be  safe  against  loss,  and  may  thus  con¬ 
tinue  to  treat  the  land  liberally  until  the  last  year  of 
bis  holding.  We  must  make  it  the  tenant’s  interest 
Bever  to  starve  the  land,  and  we  can  only  do  so  by 
allowing  him  to  remain  and  reap  the  benefit  of  his  out¬ 
lay,  or  by  giving  him  the  value  of  it.  As  a  simple  matter 
of  justice,  this  principle  is  so  obvious  that  one  wonders 
bow  any  other  should  ever  have  been  thought  of.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  not  until  the  greed  and  folly  of  Irish 
landlords  drove  that  unhappy  country  to  distraction, 
that  the  principle  was  fully  adopted  in  Ireland. 

But  the  case  does  not  end  here.  That  a  tenant,  with  or 
without  a  lease,  ought,  if  he  is  turned  out,  to  get  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  unexhausted  improvements,  is  required 


THE  NEW  BAVARIAN  MINISTRY. 

The  termination  of  the  protracted  Ministerial  crisis  in 
Bavaria  has  brought  about  considerable  and  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  previous  constitution  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  late  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  von  Bray- Steinberg,  has  been  superseded  by 
Count  Hegnenberg-Dux,  who  thus  prominently  makes 
his  re-appearance  in  political  life  after  a  prolonged 
abstention  from  public  affairs.  The  recent  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Herr  von  Braun,  is  replaced  by^  Herr  von 
Pfeufer.  Dr  Faustle  is  Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  room 
of  Dr  von  Liitz.  Herr  von  Schlor,  Minister  of  Common^ 
and  Public  Works,  retires  without  a  successor,  but, 
pending  the  reorganisation  of  his  department,  his 
will  be  provisionally  performed  by  Herr  von  Schuwrt. 
The  Ministries  of  War,  Finance,  and  Public  Education 
and  Worship  continue  to  be  filled  by  the  Herren  von 
Prankh,  Von  Pfretzschner,  and  Von  Lutz  respectively. 
Both  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  occasiimed  the 
recent  crisis,  and  the  personal  character  of  the 
and  the  Minister  of  Educational  and  Ecclesiastical^airs, 
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.  for  the  most  important  members  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
^h  of  them  is  popularly  supposed  to  embody  a  leading 
^  of  the  common  policy. 

In  eveiy  appreciation  of  the  political  situation  in 
Bavaria,  account  must  be  taken  before  all  of  two  things, 
f-the  relation  of  the  Bavarian  Monarchy  to  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church 
within  the  circle  of  internal  affairs  in  Bavaria  itself. 
These  two  questions  give  rise  to  a  twofold  division  of 

^A^^betwixt  Monarchy  and  Empire,  we  have  the 
Bavarians  who  desire  to  draw  the  bonds  of  union  close 
even  to  amalgamation  or  absorption.  Probably  we 
ought  to  call  them  Centralists  or  Imperialists.  They 
have  christened  themselves  Nationalists.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  the  Bavarians  who  cherish  an  autonomist 
policy,  who  denounce  centralisation  as  impolitic  and 
unpatriotic,  who  proclaim  on  all  occasions  their  unalter¬ 
able  attachment  to  their  ancient  Bavarian  fatherland,  who 
not  seldom  acknowledge  that  their  hate — their  positive 
detestation — of  Prussian  aggrandisement  is  at  least  as 
powerful  and  unalterable  as  any  other  article  of  their 
political  creed.  Herr  Lucas,  a  member  of  this  party, 
and  an  ex-deputy,  expressed  himself  after  this  fashion 
in  his  Donau  Zeitung,  the  other  day  :  “  The  Pope  is  in¬ 
deed  infallible.  This  is  ray  deep  and  firm  belief.  Were 
the  Holy  Father,  however,  to  publish  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  Prussia,  it  would  not  be  my  hate  of  Prussia 
but  my  faith  in  infallibility  which  would  be  weakened.” 
Herr  Lucas  and  his  friends  are  known  as  Particularists. 

As  between  Church  and  State,  another  division  of 
opinions  and  politics  occurs.  This  is  the  great  battle¬ 
ground  of  passions,  of  misrepresentations,  of  nicknames. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  both  parties,  or,  at 
least,  endeavour  to  let  them  do  themselves  justice,  by 
the  expedient  of  hearing  what  each  side  has  to  say  for 
itself.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  party  which  calls 
itself  Old  Catholic  and  Liberal.  This  is  not  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  designation.  It  includes  Protestants  and 
Jews  and  Freethinkers  and  Sceptics,  as  well  as  those 
who  call  themselves  Liberals  and  Old  Catholics, — every¬ 
body,  in  fact,  but  the  Ultramontanes.  It  is  best,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  define  it  negatively  as  non-Ultramontane, 
especially  as  it  loves  to  describe  its  policy  as  emphatically 
anti-Ultramontane.  By  Ultramontanism  it  means  re¬ 
action,  despotism,  ignorance,  superstition,  and,  in  a 
word,  everything  which  can  justly  offend  the  man 
of  progress  and  the  enthusiast  of  culture  and  free¬ 
dom.  The  question  would  be  very  simple,  if  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  an ti-Ul tramontanes  consented  to  accept 
this  flattering  description.  All  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  pass  good  stringent  measures  against  des¬ 
potism,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  everything  disagreeable,  and  to  live  for  ever  and  ever 
in  liberty  and  peace.  But  here  is  the  rub. .  The  Ultra¬ 
montanes  denounce  despotism,  reaction,  superstition, 
and  so  forth  as  lustily  as  the  other  side.  They  assert  that 
they  do  not  know  what  Ultramontanism  means ;  that 
they  have  looked  for  it  and  cannot  find  it ;  that  certainly 
if  it  means  any  contempt  for  the  requirements  of  civili¬ 
sation  and  the  dictates  of  progress,  any  horror  of  gas¬ 
works  or  drainage,  hygiene  or  ventilation,  reading  or 
wnting  or  arithmetic,  classics  or  mathematics,  physical 
science  or  mental  science,  ancient  history  or  contem- 
^mry  economy,  steam  ploughs  or  sewing  machines, 
hmr-brushing  by  steam  or  message-sending  by  elec- 
ricity,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  “  But  you 
TOlieve  that  the  Pope  is  infallible,”  cry  the  one  side. 

“  T  <  ^  ^  ”  respond  the  other. 

M  ®  danger  to  the  State,”  say  the  first. 

•Wo,^  it  is  not,”  retort  the  second.  “  Dr  Bollinger 
^ys  infallibility  is  a  new  invention,”  insist  the  anti- 
“  A  thousand  bishops  contradict  Dr 
0  linger,’  is  the  undaunted  answer.  “  The  bishops 
w  not  infallible,”  say  the  Diillingerites.  “  And  is  Dr 
®  r  ”  comes  from  the  opposition.  “  The  bishops 
re  lars,  is  the  mild  observation  of  one  set  of  dis¬ 
putants,  tnd  “  You  are  d - d  impudent  to  say  so,”  is 

sfiU  rejoinder  of  indignant  orthodoxy.  Every 

®ut  ot  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  in  Bavana  will 


recognise  the  truth  of  this  plain  summary  of  Um 
^nation,  and  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how 
Ministries  can  grow  perplexed  and  change  countenanco 
under  such  circumstances. 

We  think  we  may  describe  the  action  of  the  new 
Oabinet  as  essentially  one  of  compromise  as  regards  both 
the  political  and  the  dogmatic  conflict.  A  strono-  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  Cabinet,  as  regard* 
the  question  of  Bavaria  against  Prussianised  Germany, 
will  certainly  not  countenance  any  pro-Prussian  advance 
IS  afforded  by  the  fact  that  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  well- 
known  supporter  of  a  Bismarckian  unification,  has  been 
^und  to  be  an  impossible  minister.  On  the  other  hand. 
Count  Hegnenberg,  the  actual  Premier,  is  connected  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  tradition  and  sympathy  with  the 
determined  opponents  of  Prussian  supremacy.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  he  was  a  leader  of  that  Great-Gei-man 
party  in  the  old  Confederation  which  based  its  hopes 
on  a  revival  of  the  old  German  glories  through  the 
agency,  not  of  the  upstart  Hohenzollem,  but  of  the  long- 
descended  heir  of  all  the  Hapsburgs,  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Kaisers,  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Barba- 
rossa,  and  Charles  the  Great.  The  world  lives  fast  nowa- 
days,  and  a  mighty  period  has  already  past  since  that 
Frankfort  Furstentag  when  Francis  Joseph  went  to  meet 
the  homages  of  tho  potentates  of  Germany  big  and  little^ 
with  the  formidable  exception  of  the  Prussian  King,  who 
had  his  own  reasons  for  not  coming.  It  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Count  Hegnenberg  is  not  the  man  to  reject 
accomplished  facts.  A  pretty  broad  hint  of  tho  re¬ 
awakening  sense  of  Bavarian  independence  which  has 
followed  the  first  effects  of  the  war  may  be  derived, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ex-Hapsburgist  who 
has  replaced  the  Centralist  Von  Bray  and  the  pro- 
Prussian  Hohenlohe.  A  Hohenlohe  may  be  a  suitable 
Vice-President  of  the  Berlin  Reichsrath ;  but  Munich 
prefers  a  Hegnenberg. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Education  and  Worship  ha* 
not  delayed  to  make  known  the  resolution  of  the  new 
Cabinet  in  the  ecclesiastical  question.  In  reply  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Munich,  who  asked  in  effect  to  have  tho 
Dogma  of  Infallibility  officially  recognised  by  tho  State, 
Herr  von  Liitz  has  published  a  decree  which,  if  tho  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  may  be  taken  as  a  test,  ought 
to  be  taken  as  a  pattern  of  judicial  impai’tiality.  It* 
most  salient  featui'o  is  the  declaration  that  the  State 
will  refuse  its  co-operation  to  every  measure  which  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  may  choose  to  direct  against 
dissentients  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  Such 
priests,  like  Drs  Bollinger  and  Friedrich,  as  have 
rejected  the  authority  ot  their  diocesan,  while  enjoying 
the  possession  of  benefices,  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
temporal  affairs  by  any  censures  directed  against  them 
in  their  spiritual  character.  The  Catholics  complain 
that  this  proceeding  will  allow  men,  who  got  fat  livings 
through  being  priests  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  continue 
to  draw  pay  after  they  have  repudiated  their  obligationsL 
The  Dollingerites,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  it  i* 
not  sufficient  to  protect  them  in  their  civic  character 
and  in  the  property  of  which  they  are  the  life-holders^ 
but  that  the  bishops  ought  to  be  punished  for  declaring 
them  excommunicated  for  merely  declining  to  obey  tho 
Church  authorities.  Minister  von  Liitz  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  w'ith  every  good  will  towards  Dr  Ddllinger,  to 
think  that  spiritual  censures  are  spiritual  matters; 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  person  can  both  be 
in  communion  with  Romo  and  not  in  communion  with 
Rome  at  the  same  time.  If  the  State  takes  care  that 
Dr  Bollinger  does  not  lose  his  parish  fees,  it  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  declining  to  do  any  more.  The  qoasi- 
Puseyite  position  which  Dr  Dollinger  persists  in  main¬ 
taining  increases  the  obscurity.  On  no  point  is  Dr 
Dollinger  so  emphatic  as  in  declaring  his  unshaken  belief 
in  the  “  Infallibility  of  the  Church.”  But  where  is  thi* 
infallibility  ?  Not  in  the  Pope,  he  says.  Not  in  tha 
bishops  either,  for  they  believe  in  the  Pope.^  The 
suspicion  that  Dr  Ddllinger  s  Infallible^  Church  is  him¬ 
self  must  materially  detract  from  the  estimation  in  which 
his  doctrines  can  be  held. 

On  the  whole,  the  constitution  of  the  new  Bavaxum 
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and  institutions  exercise  an  important  effect  upon  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  every  people/’  We  almost 
despair  of  human  nature  itself — which  his  Grace,  it 
seems,  does  not,  for  he  holds  that  “  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  progress  upwards  ” — when 
we  find  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  has  received  a 
reasonably  good  education,  deliberately  rolling  out  this 
kind  of  twaddle  ore  rotundo.  The  statement  that  all  human 
instincts  are  true  at  the  root  is  in  the  first  place  ridiculousi, 
as  instincts  have  no  roots,  and  as,  even  if  they  had  roots, 
it  would  be  a  flagrant  confusion  of  moral  with  botanical 
phraseology  to  speak  of  a  “  root  ”  as  “  true  ;  ”  and, 
secondly,  it  is  incorrect,  some  human  instincts  being 
more  or  less  good,  and  others  more  or  less  bad.  As  for 
the  assertion  that  the  happiness  of  a  nation  is  greatly 
influenced  by  its  laws  and  institutions,  it  is  a  contempt¬ 
ible  platitude,  almost  below  the  level  of  even  an  archie- 
piscopal  charge.  A  speech  such  as  this  ought  to  be,  for 
those  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  progress  upwards,"  a  matter  of 
serious  distress.  And  yet  His  Grace  was  as  evidently 
convinced  that  he  spoke  to  the  purpose,  as  was  Bunsby, 
when  he  said,  “  Whereby,  why  not  ?  If  so,  what  odds  ? 
Therefore.”  Or  as  was  Master  Janotus  de  Bragmardo, 
when  he  pleaded  before Gargantua,  “Ego  sic  argumentor. 
Verum,  enimvero,  quandoquidem,  dubio  procul.  Edepol, 
quoniam,  ita  certe.  Mens  Deus  fidius.”  It  is  fortunately 
not  thus  given  to  all  to  darken  understanding  by  words 
without  knowledge.  When  the  tipsy  mechanic,  reeling 
past  Apsley  House,  declared  it  to  be  disgusting  that  the 
brazen  statue  of  Wellington  should  bestride  with  its 
haughty  superfluity  the  commercial  interests  of  this  great 
nation,  his  words  were  oracular,  perhaps,  but  still  not 
absolutely  devoid  of  meaning.  The  speech  metaphysical 
is  not  only  oracular,  but  also  empty  and  platitudinous, 
and,  when  pricked,  it  collapses  like  an  empty  bladder. 

The  speech  Ministerial  is,  however,  even  worse.  Its 
most  marked  type  is  Her  Majesty’s  most  gracious  speech 
at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary 
session.  Of  this  the  speech  Ministerial  proper  is  but  a 
copy,  which  combines  with  the  stereotyped  nothings  of 
the  speech  Royal  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Minister.  It  is  singular  that  constituents,  possibly 
from  force  of  habit,  should  rather  like  a  speech  of  this 
kind  than  otherwise,  and  should  disperse  after  it  with  a 
misty  notion  that  they  have  lefimed  a  something  of 
which  before  they  knew  nothing.  The  phrases  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  seem  to  yield  an  average  voter  much 
the  same  kind  of  comfort  as  that  which  the  old  lady 
derived  from  the  word  Mesopotamia.  There  are  some 
amongst  them  which  are  as  it  were  incantations,  and 
carry  conviction  in  their  very  twang.  Dickens  has 
somewhere  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  a 
Minister  “apprehends”  that  his  opponent  is  in  the 
wrong,  or  “  has  yet  to  learn  ”  that  his  opponent  is  in 
the  right,  he  has  half  won  his  victory.  Nor  is  there  any 
caricature  about  this,  as  those  who  remember  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  who  have  ever  heard  Mr  Cardw^ell,  need 
hardly  be  told.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  true,  had  always 
about  him  a  certain  spice  of  pleasant  and  somewhat  diy 
humour.  Men  differ,  and  fashions  change.  Pleasantry 
has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  dryness  of  Mr  Cardwell 
is  not  the  dryness  of  Lord  Palmerston.  But  yet  it  is 
strange  to  see  how,  exactly  as  Lord  Palmerston  used  to 
journey  jauntily  down  to  Tiverton,  and  talk  even  the 
terrible  Roweliffe  into  good  humour,  so  Mr  Cardwell  can 
go  dow'n  to  Oxford,  and  persuade  the  Druids  that  he  has 
taken  them  into  his  confidence,  and,  if  anything,  has, 
with  a  somewhat  juvenile  ardour  and  indiscretion,  be¬ 
trayed  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
a  more  perfect  farce  than  that  which  was  enacted  when 
the  Secretary  for  War  expounded  to  the  citizens  of  Oxford 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  as  to  army  organisation. 
They  would  agi’ee  with  him,  he  said,  that  the  question  of 
army  organisation  was  a  question  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance.  They  might  rest  assured  that  it  was  also  a 
question  which  her  Majesty’s  Government  had  con¬ 
sidered,  and  with  which  it  was  prepared  to  graj^le* 
Recent  events  had  taught  us  that  the  only  safeguard  ot 
a  nation  was  in  its  material  resources.  Those  resources 


Cabinet  may  be  regarded  as  implying  a  resolution  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  religious  equality  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  of  autonomy  and  independent  development 
in  the  State  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  common  Empire. 


SILLY  SPEECHES. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  managed  should  make  a  study  of  the  speeches 
of  men  in  authority.  Somehow  or  other — why,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say — the  habit  of  haranguing  has 
infected  all  our  public  men,  from  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
down  to  Aldermen  and  Town  Councillors.  It  is  not 
that  a  speech  may  not  be — under  certain  circumstances 
— of  the  very  greatest  value.  Were  there,  for  instance, 
any  Druids  at  Berlin,  and  were  Count  Moltke  to  go 
down  to  them  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and  to  give  them  his 
views  about  army  organisation  and  reserve  forces,  the 
occasion  would  have  some  significance.  Or  were  Prince 
Bismarck  to  pay  an  autumn  visit  to  Heligoland,  and — a 
deputation  having  been  got  up  by  the  Heligoland  Unity 
Association  to  present  the  Chancellor  with  an  address — 
were  ho  thereupon  to  give  them  a  little  sketch  of  his 
own  political  career,  coupled  with  his  opinion  on  the 
present  condition  of  Europe,  the  speech  would  at  least 
excite  some  attention,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  one  would  suggest  that  the  Chancellor  would 
have  been  better  employed  in  picking  up  shells  or  in 
betting  on  donkey-races.  The  orations,  however,  of  our 
own  statesmen  arc  not  thus  important,  nor  is  their 
advent  hailed  with  this  expectancy.  Most  people  have 
ceased  to  take  any  very  great  interest  in  what  is  said  by 
Ministers  even  in  the  House  itself ;  and,  as  for  what  is 
said  by  Ministers  out  of  the  House,  no  one  any  longer 
values  it  at  a  brass  button.  Words,  we  know,  may  be 
used  either  to  express  thoughts  or  to  conceal  them  ;  and, 
in  either  case,  they  have  their  value.  They  only  become 
valueless  when  there  is  no  thought  behind  them  to  either 
express  or  conceal.  An  identical  proposition  is  none 
the  more  precious  if  uttered  loudly,  nor  does  it  gain  in 
significance  by  expansion.  A  platitude  is  a  platitude  all 
the  same,  no  matter  to  what  size  it  be  blown  out,  and, 
clash  the  tinkling  cymbals  as  we  may,  they  only  yield 
one  sorry  note. 

Of  the  silly  speech,  or  speech  English — which  fairly 
threatens  to  bring  all  public  speaking  into  contempt — 
there  are  several  varieties,  all  marked  by  the  one 
common  feature,  that  they  seem  to  say  a  very  great  deal 
and  in  reality  say  nothing  at  all.  In  an  oratorical  treatise 
it  would  bo  pleasant,  if  not  exactly  profitable,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  w’ith  accurate  subtlety  between  one  kind  of 
silly  speech  and  another.  Practically,  however,  silly 
speeches  fall  more  or  less  roughly  under  two  great 
heads— the  speech  metaphysical,  which  deals  with  senti¬ 
ments  and  aspirations,  and  generally  with  the  whole  of 
the  better  and  nobler  side  of  human  nature ;  and  the 
speech  Ministerial,  which  grapples  with  facts  past,  pre¬ 
sent,  or  even  future.  The  main  object  of  the  speech 
metaphysical  is  to  edify  without  offence.  It  conse¬ 
quently  carefully  avoids  all  debated  points — a  judicious 
reticence  for  ■which  it  compensates  by  extra  moral 
fervour  upon  those  topics  which  no  longer  admit  of 
difference  of  opinion.  Oratory  of  this  nature  is  the 
especial  prerogative  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  and  in  it 
the  Bishop  of  W  inchester  is  facile  prmceps.  But  even  he 
is  run  very  close  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who,  ever  since 
lie  unburdened  himself  of  the  Reign  of  Law,  and  took  to 
writing  for  Good  Words,  has  become  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  pouring  forth  moral  sentiments  of 
the  highest  possible  pitch  d  propos  of  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular.  His  Grace  had,  at  the  end  of  last  week,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  certain  prizes,  or  to  assist  at  their  distribution,  on 
board  the  training-ship  Cumberland.  Such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  far  too  good  to  be  lost,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Duke  improved  the  occasion 
W'onderfully.  His  oration  occupied  about  forty  minutes, 
nnd,  upon  analysis,  falls  into  two  halves,  in  the  first  of 
which  we  are  assured  “  that  all  human  instincts  are  true 
at  the  root,’’  while  from  the  second  we  learn  that  “  laws 
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her  Majesty’s  Gov’emment  had  resolved  to  thoroughly 
orjranise  and  develope.  His  constituents  would,  he  was 
sure»  agree  with  him  that  the  defences  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  put  upon  a  satisfactory  footing.  What  was 
needed  was  a  force  which  should  prevent  the  possibility 
of  panic  in  the  future,  and  yet  should  not  press  too 
heavily  upon  the  industrial  resources  of  the  nation.  He 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  what  we  wanted  was  an 
army  adapted  to  our  national  necessities — an  army 
which  should  be  comparatively  inexpensive  in  times 
of  peace,  and  thoroughly  efficient  in  times  of  war. 
Such  an  army  it  was  the  resolve  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  that  the  nation  should  possess.  More 
than  this,  they  would  agree  with  him,  he  could  not  at 
present  say  without  betraying  the  confidence  of  his 
colleagues.  And  so  the  Druids  cheered  and  shouted. 
And  Mr  Cardwell  bowed.  And  a  month  or  two  went 
by.  And  then  came  the  Army  Regulation  Bill.  And 
yet,  if  Mr  Cardwell  were  to  go  down  to  Oxford 
to-morrow,  his  constituents  would  listen  to  him  again, 
would  again  feel  wiser  and  happier  for  what  he 
had  told  them,  and  would  once  again  give  him  to 
understand  that  their  confidence  in  him  remained 
unshaken. 

Why  ordinarily  intelligent  men  should  take  pleasure 
in  being  thus  led  by  the  nose  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine.  Natural  indolence  is  probably  most  to  blame. 
The  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  tw’O 
bushels  of  chaff.  You  may  seek  all  day  ere  you  find 
them,  and,  when  you  find  them,  they  are  not  worth  the 
search.  But  indolence  is  satisfied  with  the  loud  rattle 
of  the  chaff ;  takes  it  for  granted — upon  the  strength  of 
the  speaker’s  reputation — that  the  two  grains  of  wheat 
are  there ;  and,  taking  this  for  granted,  does  not  even 
search  for  them.  All,  then,  that  can  be  said  about  the 
matter  is  that,  although  fair  words  butter  no  parsnips, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  people  are  appa¬ 
rently  content  that  their  parsnips  should  not  be  buttered. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  man  is  to  be  found, — usually 
useless  for  any  other  purpose — who  partly  from  personal 
pique,  partly  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  partly  from  a 
native  love  of  humour,  makes  it  his  duty  to  prick  these 
wordy  bladders,  and  to  watch  them  as  they  collapse.  In 
the  Lower  House  Mr  Bernal  Osborne  is  always  ready  to 
mock  the 

— ampuUas  et  sesquipedalta  verba 

of  the  Treasury  Bench.  In  the  Upper  House  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  is  more  laconic,  and  equally  impatient  of  the 
cacoetJiea  loqaendi.  But  what  are  these  against  so  many  ? 
Or  what  is  it  that,  when  one  member  talks  an  infinite 
deal  of  nothing,  another  should  rejoin,  “  Slice,  I  say  ; 
p(iuca,  pauca ;  slice;  that’s  my  humour.”  The  evil  itch 
of  saying  nothing  at  great  length  will  never  cease  until 
the  Ministry  itself  teaches  the  Opposition  better  manners, 
and  sets  it  an  example  of  better  sense.  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  is  far  too  fond  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
and  sets  the  fashion  to  his  more  incompetent  subordi- 
^tes,  a  fashion  against  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
■“^^®qoer  and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  alone 
hold  out.  When  Mr  Ayrton  says  a  thing,  we  know  that 
he  means  it.  When  Mr  Lowe  says  a  thing,  we  know 
hat  he  at  least  means  it  at  the  time.  But  let  any  other 
uiember  of  the  Cabinet  rise  to  his  legs, — then  the  chains 
^^ttle,  then  the  leather  creaks  and  groans. 

Tunc  immensa  eavi  spirant  mendacta  folles. 

^  ud  as  the  countryman  put  his  back  to  the  wall  in  Fleet 
that  the  crowd  might  pass,  so  we,  too,  wait  to  see 

n  tms  limpid,  colourless,  tasteless  flux  of  words  will  run 
itself  dry. 


Rusticus  expeetat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  tile 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  avum. 


the  massacre  of  the  innocents. 

Eleven  months  have  passed  since  Margaret  Waters 
at  Horsemonger-lane  gaol  for  causing  the 
®^th  of  the  child  John  Cowen.  Mrs  Waters  was  un- 
rtunate.  Those  who  were  able  at  the  time  to  take  a 
wpassionate  view  of  her  case  wei*e  of  opinion  that  she 
Was  far  less  guilty  than  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  who 


were  left  untouched  by  the  law  and  uncondemned  by 
“  society and  there  are  few  now  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  would  deny  this.  But  the  British 
public  was  in  one  of  those  fits  of  moral  indignation  to 
which,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  pointed  out,  it  is  periodi¬ 
cally  subject.  It  was  clear  that  somebody  must  be  hanged. 
That  being  done,  babies  might  be  hustled  out  of  existence 
as  before,  and  Mrs  Grundy  could  sit  with  folded  hands 
in  meek  satisfaction  that  she  had  done  her  .duty.  Dr 
Lankester,  than  whom  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a 
moi*e  competent  witness,  had  over  and  over  again  called 
attention  to  the  enormous  extent  to  which  infanticide 
was  spreading.  Other  monitors  were  not  wanting  to 
warn  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  that  this 
accursed  thing  was  in  our  midst.  But  the  conscience 
of  the  public  is  not  to  be  roused  by  facts,  however 
horrible,  presented  in  a  statistical  garb.  At  last  the 
“Brixton  Baby-Farming  Case”  afforded  an  instance 
sufficiently  dramatic  in  its  incidents  to  dispel,  for  a  week 
or  two,  the  lethargy  of  the  people  ;  and  the  result  was 
that  Margaret  Waters  was  declared  guilty  of  murder 
and  executed,  and  a  cry  arose  for  more  penal  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  our  infantile  population. 

Of  all  the  superstitions  which  bar  the  way  of  progress, 
the  faith  in  penal  legislation  as  a  universal  remedy  for 
social  evils  is  the  most  extraordinary  ;  for  not  only  does 
the  history  of  past  generations  teem  with  instances  of 
its  failure,  but  the  events  of  our  own  time  teach  us  the 
same  lesson.  Mr  Motley  tells  us  that  Charles  the  Fifth, 
in  his  retirement  at  Juste,  surfeited  himself  with  “  sardine 
omelettes,  Estramadura  sausages,  eel-pies,  pickled  par¬ 
tridges,  fat  capons,  quince  syrups,  iced  beer,  and  flagons 
of  Rhenish,”  and  then  relieved  himself  “  by  copious 
draughts  of  senna  and  rhubarb.”  So  do  we  gorge 
ourselves  with  unwholesome  restrictions,  capricious  in¬ 
equalities,  and  cruel  oppression,  and  then  try  to  relievo 
ourselves  from  the  consequences  of  our  folly  by  such 
drastics  as  the  treadmill  and  the  gallows.  Before  wo 
demand  that  the  sphere  of  punishment  may  be  extended, 
let  us  ask  whether  the  e\ul  of  which  we  complain  is  not 
one  of  our  own  creating,  and  whether  its  continuance 
does  not  depend  upon  the  permanence  of  usages  which 
exist  only  because  we  support  them. 

What  can  we  do  to  protect  the  life  of  our  baby  popu¬ 
lation  ?  Before  we  answer  this  question,  let  us  ask 
what  it  is  that  ensures  the  safety  of  the  vast  majority  of 
infants  ?  Why  is  it  that  most  children  do  not  die  ?  The 
true  answer  to  this  is,  not  that  the  penal  enactments  of 
the  law  shield  them  from  harm,  but  that  they  live 
because  their  parents,  and  especially  their  mothers, 
desire  that  they  should  live,  and  are  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  alive. 
Utterly  helpless  during  the  first  months  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  completely  dependent  on  the  active  good  will  of 
others,  liable  to  ailments  which,  unless  promptly  attended 
to  by  those  who  wish  them  to  survive,  speedily  terminate 
their  existence,  unable  to  give  evidence  of  any  ill-treat¬ 
ment  or  neglect, — notwithstanding  all  these  dangers  and 
infirmities  our  children  still  live.  That  love  of  one’s 
offspring  which  the  circumstance  of  parentage  naturally 
gives  rise  to  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  infant  life.  By 
strengthening  and  stimulating  this  sentiment,  when  the 
surrounding  conditions  are  adverse  to  it,  society  can  do 
more  for  the  protection  of  its  youthful  members  than  by 
the  threat  of  any  punishment. 

What  does  society  do  to  encourage  a  sentiment  upon 
which  depends  the  very  existence  of  the  human  race  ? 
Are  our  laws  and  customs  such  as  to  strengthen  this 
sentiment  ?  Those  who  wish  to  answer  these  questions 
would  do  well  to  read  the  Blue  Book  recently  issued, 
containing  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Protection  of 
Infant  Life.  The  inquiries  of  that  Committee  were 
directed  to  the  causes  of  ”  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
infants  put  out  to  nurse  for  hire  by  their  parents  ;  but 
the  answers  obtained  throw  much  light  on  the  general 
question  of  infant  mortality.  A  mass  of  evidence  WM 
given  showing  that  the  deaths  were  disproportionately 
large  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children.  “  The  mother, 
as  a  rule,”  says  Dr  Lankester,  “  does  not  take  care  of  an 
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illegitimate  child.”  It  is  put  oat  to  narse ;  and  band- 
narsing  raises  the  death-rate  from  15  to  40  per  cent., 
even  under  the  best  circumstances.  The  Committee 
acknowledges  that  the  reason  why  these  children  are 
thus  sacrificed  is  “  the  shame  and  poverty  of  the  mother.” 
The  action  of  society  in  these  cases  is  such  as  to  drive 
the  mother  to  conceal  the  existence  of  her  child.  Shut 
out  from  most  employments  by  reason  of  her  sex,  she  is 
nnable  to  support  herself  even  without  an  infant ;  and 
the  law  asks  of  the  father  in  these  cases,  not  that  he 
should  contribute  according  to  his  means  for  the  support 
of  his  child,  but  that  he  should  give  the  woman  a 
pittance  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  its  food,  and 
affords  no  compensation  for  the  disability  which  he  has 
caused  to  the  mother.  If  the  woman  punishes  her 
offspring  for  her  own  imprudence,  does  not  the  law  set 
her  the  example  ?  The  mother  is  branded  as  an  im¬ 
modest  woman,  the  child  has  affixed  to  it  the  stigma  of 
bastardy,  the  father — the  father  alone — is  received  as  he 
was  before  in  “  society,”  and  is  taught  by  the  law  that 
the  measure  of  his  duty  and  responsibility  is  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  week.  Who  can  w:onder  that  unmar¬ 
ried  women,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  mothers, 
should  sometimes  be  hounded  into  criminal  courses  ? 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  be  astonished  that  Dr  West,  the 
physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  was  able  to 
testify  that  the  great  mortality  in  infant  life  is  not  due 
to  anything  that  one  would  call  active  criminality,  but 
rather  to  negligence  ?  ”  While  women  are  prevented 
from  earning  their  living — while  the  unmarried  mother, 
who  loves  her  child,  is  made  the  outcast  of  society ;  and 
the  unmarried  father,  who  neglects  his  child,  is  left 
unpunished — so  long  will  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
continue  to  die  in  thousands ;  and  it  is  sheer  hypocrisy  in 
those  who  uphold  this  state  of  things  to  profess  to  be 
shocked  at  its  results. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
it  is  only  the  children  of  the  unmarried  who  die  because 
of  the  absence  of  parental  love.  Those  who  have  been 
much  among  the  poor  will  often  have  heard  expressions 
which  show  that  the  persons  who  use  them  would 
look  upon  any  circumstance  which  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  Ihcir  family  as  a  fortunate  one.  The  great 
evil  in  this  case  is,  that  people  look  upon  the  numl^r  of 
the  children  they  bring  into  the  world  as  something 
which  is  entirely  beyond  their  control,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  they  are  not  responsible.  We  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  procreative  fatalism  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  and  crime  with 
which  we  are  afflicted.  A  reform  in  this  respect  would 
do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  make  us  a  happy  and 
virtuous  n^ple.  Not  until  men  and  w-^omen  are  taught 
that  they  become  parents  by  their  own  choice,  and  that 
any  increase  of  their  parental  responsibilities  beyond  their 
means  must  bo  attributed,  not  to  Providence,  but  to 
improvidence,  may  we  hope  that  the  excessive  mortality 
of  children  will  cease.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
parents  who  find  it  difficult  to  feed  the  children  they 
already  have  should  welcome  the  arrival  of  another 
”  little  stranger.”  Experience  shows  that  the  pressure 
of  want  will  blunt  the  finest  emotions,  and  the  thought 
that  it  would  bo  a  good  thing  if  the  new-comer  were  to 
die  rapidly  developes  into  a  feeling  that  may  ultimately 
threaten  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Not  the 
least  evil  of  infanticide  is  the  effect  it  has  in  hardening 
the  character  of  our  women,  and  destroying  that  respect 
for  human  life  which  is  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of 
society. 

The  only  recommendation  of  the  Committee  which 
seems  to  us  of  much  importance  is  that  there  should  be 
a  compulsory  registration  of  births  and  deaths  within  a 
limited  period  after  their  occurrence.  The  register  of 
the  birth  of  a  child  should  include,  if  possible,  the  names 
of  both  parents ;  and  they  should  be  held  jointly  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  maintenance.  No  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  children  bom  in  wedlock  and  those  not 
BO  born.  If  any  punishment  at  all  is  due,  it  is  to  the 
parents  and  not  to  their  innocent  offspring.  That  the 
State  should  itself  undertake  the  duties  of  parentage 
would  be  extremely  mischievous.  Our  present  Poor-  I 


law  system  of  out-door  relief  and  the  boarding  out  of 
pauper  children  is  already  producing  the  worst  results 
and,  if  continued  for  a  few  years  longer,  will  do  much 
towards  demoralising  and  pauperising  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  The  suggestion  of  the  Harveian  Society,  that 
the  State  should  grant  certificates  to  dry  nurses,  appears 
to  us  to  presuppose  a  theory  of  the  functions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  that  is  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Not  in  this  way,  nor  by  an  ”  inspector  seeing 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  is  given  to  the  child  **— 
which  is  the  consummation  wished  for  by  Mr  Gurgen ven 
— will  the  present  state  of  things  be  remedied. 
believe  that  the  State  is  not  at  all  fitted  for  maternal 
functions ;  and  that  those  functions  will  be,  on  the  whole 
far  better  performed  by  those  to  whom  they  naturally 
belong,  and  who  should  ba  made  accountable  for  them, 
and  encouraged  to  fulfil  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability^ 
by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country. 


NEXT  OP  KIN. 

Wanted,  claimants  for  three  millions  of  pounds.”" 
This  attractive  advertisement  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the 
inequality  of  human  conditions.  There  is  nothing  less 
accidental  than  an  accident,  and  in  this  vast  heap  of 
money  there  lies  collected,  as  in  a  large  reservoir,  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  accidents  that  have  befallen  the 
fortunes  of  the  dead,  and  prevented  the  succession  of' 
the  living.  In  an  age  of  endless  letter- writing  and 
postal  telegraphs,  more  money  than  would  suffice  to 
make  three  millionaires  remains  lying  in  an  orphan 
state,  able  to  call  no  man  master.  A  part  of  this  sum 
represents  unclaimed  legacies,  residuary,  reversionary, 
or  contingent — legacies  hung  up  until  hope  forsook  the 
legatee,  and  even  the  memory  of  the  benefaction  had 
perished.  But  no  small  portion  of  this  money  has  been 
left  by  the  friendless  ones  of  the  earth,  whose  very  names 
had  been  forgotten  by  those  of  their  own  household.. 
Here  lies  the  money  of  those  eccentric  old  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  live  alone,  and  whose  threshold  is  never 
crossed  by  human  foot  save  their  own ;  whose  history  is 
unknown  to  the  next  neighbours ;  and  whose  remains 
are  found  far  decomposed  after  neighbours  have  become 
impatient  at  the  silence  of  the  house.  In  the  same  pit 
is  the  wealth  of  those  who  have  died  without  leaving 
wife  or  child,  and  whom  the  law  describes,  in  flagrant 
disregard  of  physiology,  as  nobody’s  children. 

When  one  reflects  on  the  industry  of  the  busy  tribe 
of  legacy-hunters,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  fortune  which  leaves  millions  of  money  without 
owners.  There  is,  however,  a  no  less  busy  tribe  devoted 
to  the  arduous  task  of  bringing  about  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  lost  money  and  its  lawful  owners.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  peculiar  forms  of  social  industry.  Men  wha 
pore  over  old  files  of  the  Times^  and  who  dig  in  the 
mysterious  depths  of  Chancery  or  the  Treasury,  offer 
their  services  upon  the  terms  of  getting  a  large  share  of 
the  money  recovered.  They  have  numerous  clients.  The- 
number  of  persons  who  imagine  that  they  have  a  claim 
to  great  fortunes  is  wonderfully  large ;  and,  if  but  a 
small  fraction  of  them  were  right,  they  would  sooir 
devour  a  great  many  millions.  Pew  of  them  ever  get 
anything.  In  no  business  is  it  more  true  that  there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  It  is  a  very 
narrow  path  along  which  the  claimant  must  proceed, 
and  he  soon  finds  that  an  old  pedigree  resembles  Mirza  s 
bridge— that,  after  a  short  distance,  the  arches  are 
broken,  and  they  soon  fade  away  in  the  mist ;  while  even 
on  the  most  solid  arches  the  traveller  may  unwarily  put 
his  foot  on  a  trapdoor,  and  fall  through  into  the  dark- 

In  many  families  there  is  a  traditional  mania.  Some 
dim  recollection  of  a  far-off  relative,  whose  fortune  hw 
gone  to  the  Treasury,  is  preserved,  when  all  authentic 
traces  of  the  connection  have  been  lost.  Still  the  tre- 
dition  is  kept  up,  and  some  one,  more  sanguine  than  the 
rest,  dreams  of  the  possibility  of  a  great  fortune  until 
he  ali^iost  believes  it  to  be  in  his  possession.  ^  If 
action  is  taken  to  recover  the  money,  the  tradition  is 
handed  down  like  an  heirloom,  the  poor  man  feastiug  on 
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the  ideal  fortune  with  a  satisfaction  only  one  de^ee 
inferior  to  what  the  reality  might  be  expected  to  inspire. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  imaginative  heir  sets  vigorously 
to  work  ;  he  neglects  the  ordinary  and  slow  means  of 
making  wealth,  and  resolves  to  win  fortune  at  a  leap. 
Tears  pass  on,  till  at  last  his  anxious  efforts  are  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  An  application  is  made  to  the 
Treasury,  and  in  due  course  the  official  answer  arrives. 
The  money  has  been  distributed  before  the  claimant  was 
]x)rn  and  so  the  imaginary  fortune  is  no  El  Dorado,  but 
only*  a  mare’s  nest.  The  feverish  anxiety  of  years  has 
led  up  to  disappointment.  Sometimes  a  different  result 
happens,  and  the  winning  of  the  prize,  like  the  finding  of 
a  large  diamond,  fills  the  sails  of  the  adventurers  with' 
hopes. 

Without  casting  any  slur  on  the  industry  of  those 
men  who  employ  themselves  in  tracking  out  next  of 
kin  and  who  act  as  the  benign  dispensers  of  windfalls, 
it  may  be  questioned  how  far  the  existence  of  a  lottery 
like  that  of  the  unclaimed  three  millions,  promotes  the 
happiness  of  the  community.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
assumed  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it,  the  system  adds  to  their  enjoyment  of 
life.  But  against  the  small  number  who  get  anything 
roust  be  set-off  the  very  much  larger  number  who  get 
nothing,  but  who  waste  their  labour  and  their  time,  and 
keep  their  families  in  misery,  in  order  to  get  one  of  the 
mare*s  nests.  It  may  be  that  the  blanks  in  this  lottery 
80  greatly  exceed  the  prizes  that,  on  the  whole,  it  |pro- 
duces  a  balance  of  loss.  It  would  be  well  for  some 
member  of  Parliament  to  ask  for  returns  of  the  number 
of  applications  for  ownerless  fortunes,  and  of  the  number 
of  cases  where  those  applications  have  been  granted. 
This  would  give  us  some  notion  of  the  labour  spent  in 
trying  to  extricate  something  from  this  dead-money 
office,  and  we  should,  perhaps,  learn  the  startling  fact 
that,  on  the  whole,  more  effort  was  wasted  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  lost  money  than  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  far  larger  sum.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  the  dead-money  office  gives  rise  to  an  enormous 
amount’  of  useless,  misdirected  labour,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  real 
beneht  to  the  nation  if  the  money  were  employed  in 
making  picture-galleries,  or  even  in  pyrotechnic  dis¬ 
plays  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  strange  fact  that  so  many  millions  are  without 
any  recognised  owner  arises  from  a  very  doubtful  role 
of  law.  When  a  person  dies  leaving  money,  and  with-  | 
out  making  a  will,  it  descends  to  his  next  of  kin  ad 
infinitum.  Not  only  his  fifty-first  but  his  hundi*ed  and 
firat  cousin  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  nearer  kin, 
succeed.  Is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  may  have  a  claim  on  the 
personal  estate  of  dead  men  ?  The  limit,  if  any  one  be 
drawn,  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  for  whatever  be  j 
the  reason  of  the  limitation  it  will  not  apply  with 
exactness  to  any  degree  of  relationship,  or,  indeed,  to  j 
relationship  at  all.  So  inveterate  is  the  connection  in 
the  modern  mind  between  property  and  inheritance, 
that  it  is  forgotten  how  easily  the  two  things  can  be 
separated.  If  the  State  allow  a  man  to  enjoy  property, 
it  may  forbid  him  to  alienate  it  during  his  life,  as  is 
practically  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  land- 
owners,  or  it  may  permit  alienation  during  his  life,  but 
restrict  his  disposal  of  it  after  death.  Our  law,  how- 
over,  and  herein  it  differs  essentially  from  the  French 
law,  allows  the  most  complete  freedom  of  disposition  by 
r^’  Suppose,  however,  a  man  does  not  exercise  this 
hberty,  and  leaves  his  property  undisposed  of?  The 
•buglish  law,  owing  to  historical  reasons  we  need  not 
particu^rise,  gives  a  man’s  property  to  his  relatives  in 
a  c^ricious  manner,  having  one  rule  for  real  and 
another  for  personal  estate.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  the 

atives  that  get  it,  and  they  get  it  ad  infinitum^  how 
Wniote  soever  the  degree  of  propinquity  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  deceased;  f  ^  ^ 

^  The  theory  that  is  supposed  to  counteuance  this  prin- 
ciple  of  distribution  is  that  the  law  does  for  the  deceased 
What  he  would  have  done  for  himself  if  he  had  made  a 
Will.  The  law  makes  a  will  for  him.  The  ordinary 


testator  leaves  his  property  to  his  kindred;  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  a  man  who  does  not  make  a  will  is 
^tent  that  his  property  should  go  to  his  relatives. 
There  is  unquestionably  some  ground  for  this  assump¬ 
tion,  but  it  will  not  go  far.  Either  the  deceased  had 
some  wishes  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  property 
or  he  had  not.  If  he  had,  and  neglected  to  give  effect  to 
them,  from  superstitious  feelings,  or  from  procrastination 
or  other  cause,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  intended  objects  of 
his  bounty  should  suffer  by  liis  neglect,  more  especially 
if  they  have  been  taught  to  expect  a  legacy.  But, 
perhaps,  and  the  case  is  no*t  rare,  the  deceased  had  no 
desire  to  leave  his  property  to  his  relatives,  or  did  not 
make  a  will  simply  because  he  had  no  wishes  to  carry 
out.  In  this  last  case  the  State  would  have  a  preferable 
claim;  in  the  former,  its  claim  would  still  be  good, 
although  perhaps  it  should  be  enforced  with  considera¬ 
tion.  If  perfect  freedom  of  bequest  is  left  with  owners 
of  property,  and  by  their  own  laches  disappointment  is 
created,  upon  them  must  the  blame  fall.  Accordingly 
Mr  Mill  has  argued  in  favour  of  a  very  great 
restriction  on  the  succession  of  relatives,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  a  lawyer  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  property  is  unsurpassed,  Mr 
Joshua  Williams,  Q.C.  There  are  two  rules  either  of 
which  would  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  The  first 
rule  would  permit  children,  grandchildren,  or  descendants 
ad  infinitum  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  their  parents, 
or  remoter  ascendants ;  but  it  would  exclude  brothers 
and  sisters,  and,  of  course,  cousins ;  and  remoter  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  same  kind.  The  second  rule  would  allow 
brothers  and  sisters  to  succeed  to  one  another,  but  not 
cousins  or  aunts  and  nephews,  and  it  would  restrict  the 
succession  among  ascendants  to  grandparents  or  grand¬ 
children.  The  advantages  of  the  first  rule  are  plain ; 
it  proceeds  on  the  kind  of  relationship,  and  would 
scarcely  ever  extend  beyond  grandchildren;  and  it 
includes  only  those  who  are  presumably  ^und  to 
support  one  another.  The  second  rule  would  avoid  a 
seeming  hardship,  but  it  is  based  on  sentimental 
grounds,  and  might  be  difficult  to  uphold.  When  once  we 
I  pass  beyond  those  who  are  bound  in  distress  to  support 
each  other,  upon  whom  therefore  a  legal  duty  rests  of 
providing  for  one  another,  we  get  beyond  firm  ground. 
The  succession  of  brothers  is  properly  only  a  matter  of 
bounty,  and  so  far  their  claims  would  not  be  greater 
than  those  of  remoter  kindred.  Either  rule,  however, 
would  rid  us  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  would 
bring  a  little  money  into  the  Exchequer,  and  would  save 
thousands  of  poor  people  from  a  will-o’-the-wisp  chase 
after  fortunes  that  may  not  exist,  or  cannot  be  recovered. 

Nationalities  of  the  Hungabian  Pbess. — In  the 
Correspondances  Slaves  there  recently  appeared  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  statistical  account  of  the  various 
journals  which  are  published  throughout  Hungary,  according 
to  their  nationality  and  other  particulars.  The  principal 
nationalities  are,  as  is  known,  the  Magyar,  the  German,  the 
Slav,  and  the  Boumanian.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  number  of  members  of  any  particular  race  which 
determines  the  circulation  of  the  papers  published  in  its 
tongue,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  most  intimate 
and  natural  relation  between  the  extent  of  culture  of  a 
nationality  and  the  amount  of  success  which  attenc^ 
journalism  in  the  especial  case.  Proceeding  to  details,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Magyar  press  is  thus  classified  :  There  are 
16  daily  papers,  106  periodicals,  and  53  monthly  summaries, 
in  the  Magyar  tongue.  The  Magyars,  it  will  be  remembered, 
form  nearly  a  third,  5,000,000,  of  the  Hungarian  popula¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  who  are  less  than 
10  per  cent.,  possess  15  daily  papers,  60  weeklies,  and  8 
monthlies.  The  Slavs  are  more  than  50  per  cent.,  but 
possess  no  more  than  2  dailies,  31  weeklies,  and  15  monthhes. 
The  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Eoumanians  have  11 
periodicals,  but  no  real  newspapers.  A  comparison  of  the 
gross  numbers  of  each  race  with  the  gross  numbers  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  journals  affords  a  still  more  unanswerable  prwf 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  less  advanced  communities 
convict  themselves  of  ignorance.  Among  the  5,000,000 
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Magyars,  there  are  136,700  readers ;  among  the  1,200,000 
Germans,  there  are  97,800 ;  among  the  8,000,000  Slavs, 
there  are  30,950 ;  among  the  2,500,000  Boamanians  there 
are  7,800  readers.  As  a  total,  there  are  a^nt  275,000 
readers  of  newspapers  out  of  some  sixteen  vr  seventeen 
millions  of  people.  The  total  number  of  Magyar  journals 
is  303  ;  of  German,  143  ;  of  Slav,  66  ;  of  Eounianian,  17. 


then,  whatever  sums  or  land  I  may  receive  will  be  simply 
paid  to  the  trustees  or  secured  in  their  name.”  We  are 
promised  further  particulars,  also,  of  the  way  of  life  to 
be  adopted  by  the  dwellers  in  this  Utopia. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  English  Funds,  which  have  maintained  their  price 
for  several  weeks,  now  show  a  decline.  The  depression  is 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  Turkish  and  Spanish 
Loans,  the  latter  of  which  having  been  so  successful  that 
the  subscriptions  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  four 
times  the  sum  required.  The  prices  of  other  securities 
are  sustained,  and  much  business  has  been  done,  consider¬ 
ing  that  this  is  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
attendance  of  members  is  still  very  limited. 

Consols,  which  remained  unaltered  on  Saturday,  declined 
I  on  Monday,  in  sympathy  with  an  advance  in  the  Coro 
Market.  A  further  fall  of  J  occurred  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  but  recovered  J  later  in  the  week,  and  are 
now  93  J  to  93f ,  being  a  decline  of  J. 

English  Railways,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  show  a 
further  advance,  the  principal  rise  being  in  Caledonian, 
which  advanced  4  per  cent,  on  the  announcement  of  a 
dividend  of  4J  per  cent,  per  annum,  against  3J  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Great  Western  have 
relapsed,  owing  to  sales  by  recent  speculative  buyers. 

In  Foreign  Securities  there  has  not  been  much  animation,, 
except  in  the  new  Spanish  and  Turkish,  the  former  of 
which  closed  at  If  to  2  prem.,  and  the  latter  par  to 
prem. 

The  Bock  Paving  and  Sewage  Shares,  in  the  absence 
of  business,  exhibit  a  drooping  tendency,  and  the  Financial 
Companies’  shares  have  declined  in  consequence  of  sales  at 
the  present  improved  prices. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  London  General  Omni¬ 
bus  Company  (Limited)  a  dividend  was  declared  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  chairman  (Mr  Hall)  con¬ 
gratulated  the  shareholders  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
adverse  circumstances  with  which  the  Company  has  had  to 
contend,  the  directors  are  able  to  show  such  satisfactory 
results.  The  directors*  report  was  adopted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  East  Argentine  Railway  Company 
(Limited)  it  was  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  share  capital 
have  been  subscribed,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Company  is 
constituted  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  operations  of  the  contractors,  for  which  every 
preparation  has  been  made,  will  immediately  commence. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Albion  Bank  (Limited)  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the 
London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  of  amalgamating  or  disposing  of  the  business  of 
the  Bank.  Mr  J.  Hall  moved  that  the  Company  be  wound¬ 
up,  and  stated  that  the  business  has  been  disposed  of  on 
advantageous  terms  to  one  of  the  first  joint-stock  banks. 

The  Canadian  Oil  Works  Corporation  (Limited)  have 
made  arrangements  with  Messrs  Frederick  Huth  and  Co.  ^ 
undertake  the  commercial  agency  of  the  Corporation  ia 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  93i  to  93 i.  ,  « 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  931  to  ;  Egyp* 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  83|  to  841 ;  ditto  Seven  per 


The  Woekino  Classes  in  Ambbica.— — A  correspondent 
in  Boston  sends  us  the  following  notes  about  labour 
statistics  and  trade-unions,  especially  in  Massachusetts  : 

The  voluminons  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  in 
this  State  has  lately  been  issued,  and  its  returns  have  produced 
much  surprise,  for  they  are  eminently  discouraging.  It  shows 
distinctly  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
throughout  Massachusetts  is  a  declining  one,  that  the  contrast 
between  the  relative  positions  of  employer  and  employed  is  steadily 
becoming  greater,  that  the  number  of  men  who  emerge  from  the 
condition  of  working-men  is  extremely  small,  and  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  employer  and  employed  are  becoming  more  hostile 
and  defiant.  It  is  shown  that  the  average  earnings  of  over  17,000 
persons,  employed  in  thirty-three  cotton-spinning  establishments, 
including  the  better-paid  foremen  and  overseers,  is  but  80  cents 
per  day,  or  less  than  five  dollars  per  week;  that,  even  at  these 
rates,  work  is  not  steady  all  the  year  round ;  that  few  are  able, 
even  if  work  is  to  be  had,  to  work  steadily  ten  and  eleven  hours 
a  day ;  that  large  numbers  are  obliged  to  stop  work  from  sheer 
exhaustion  ;  that  young  lads  have  to  walk  fifteen,  and  even  thirty, 
miles  a  day  while  tending  the  machines;  that  many  become  intem¬ 
perate  from  over-work ;  that  the  change  of  hands  in  large  factories 
IS  frequently  equal  to  an  entire  change  in  four  months  ;  that  many 
operatives  have  to  leave  work  as  their  health  is  so  bad  under  their 
toils  and  exposures,  and  many  die  from  the  effects  of  both.  The  re¬ 
port  also  speaks  of  men  who  have  been  dismissed  from  their  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  have  been  prominent  in  discussing 
the  eight-hour  movement,  and  were  refused  employment  in  every 
mill  in  the  State,  as  notices  from  their  previous  employers  had 
preceded  them ;  of  men  and  their  families  turned  out  of  house 
after  house,  because  they  could  not  agree  on  the  subject  of  factory 
wages  with  the  owner  of  the  tenements  ;  of  combinations  of 
employers  to  prevent  the  men  from  belonging  to  associations  or 
labour  unions  ;  of  employers  openly  boasting  that  since  a  labour- 
union  broke  up,  “  they  could  now  do  as  they  pleased  with  the 
men  ;**  and  of  one,  claiming  to  be  a  Christian,  testifying  before 
the  Committee  that,  “if  the  men  were  kept  at  work  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  it  would  be  better  for  them.  They  would  die  as 

3uick  one  way  as  another.  They  will  drink.”  Such  facts  are 
isclosed  by  this  Report,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  only 
knew  of  the  New  England  factories  in  Miss  Martineau’s  time,  when 
the  factory  girls  of  Lowell  were  able  to  afford  time  during  after- 
hours  to  edit,  print,  and  read  a  respectable  journal  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  also,  in  two  or  three  years, to  amass  handsome  sums  of 
money  to  begin  housekeeping  upon,  when  they  were  married.  But 
now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  labouring  population  of  this,  the 
first  and  largest  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union,  is  brought 
down  to  a  condition  even  more  deplorable  than  the  so-called 
**  pauper  labour  ”  of  England.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  all  kinds  of 
food,  save  fish  only,  are  held  at  higher  prices  than  in  Manchester 
or  Birmingham.  The  supplies  of  breadstuffs  that  would  naturally 
come  from  Canada  to  us  are  taxed,  on  an  average,  33  per  cent., 
and  the  high  freights  by  railways  from  the  West  make  all 
products  much  higher  than  they  are  in  England.  Coal  from  Nova 
^otia  is  taxed  50  per  cent.  With  the  single  exception  in  the 
truly  Christian  gentleman  before  mentioned,  all  the  testimony  as 
to  the  influence  of  trade- unions  shows  it  to  be  good;  that  they 
are  the  promoters  of  peace  among  the  men,  and  of  temperance. 
They  generally  furnish  meeting-places,  which  they  strive  to  make 
attractive  to  members,  and  where,  at  least  once  a  week,  the  dram¬ 
shop  is  neglected  for  business  in  which  they  are  all  interested. 
The  trade- union  encourages  economy,  and  raises  the  proper 
^irit  of  the  workman.  These  effects  are  notably  evident  in  the 
Crispin’s  organisation  in  advancing  the  prosperity,  sobriety,  and 
intelligence  of  entire  districts,  the  benefits  of  the  organisation 
being  shared  by  thousands  wno  do  not  belong  to  it.  The  Report 
contrasts  materially  with  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  effect  of 
the  importation  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  represented  as  buying 
nothing,  spending  nothing,  paying  no  share  of  the  taxes,  and  being 
no  better  than  so  much  machinery. 


Mr  Buskin’s  Utopia. — We  learn  from  the  new  number 
of  his  Fora  Clavigera  that  Mr  Ruskin’s  eccentric  scheme 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  “  is  now  fairly  afoot  and 
in  slow  but  determined  beginning  of  realisation.”  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland  and  Mr  Cowper-Temple  are  to  be 
trustees  for  the  St  George’s  Fund,  as  it  is  to  be  called, 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  enterprise.  Having  already 
set  aside  l,0O0Z.  of  his  own  money,  Mr  Ruskin  says  he  has 
added  to  it  a  second  sum  of  1,000Z.,  and  has  also  received 
“  a  pretty  little  gift  of  seven  acres  of  woodland  in  Worces¬ 
tershire.”  “  I  hope,  at  latest,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas 
Day,”  he  says,  “  to  publish  the  legal  terms  all  clear.  Until 


English  Railway  Shares— Brighton,  65  to  65A ;  Caledonian,. 
113J  to  113^;  Great  Eastern,  454  to  45i ;  Great  Western,  104f  to 
1054  ;  Great  Northern  A.,  1544  to  155  ;  London  and  North-Wes¬ 
tern,  1434  to  143};  Metropolitan,  80}  to  80};  Midland,  1374  to 
137} ;  North-Eastern  Consols,  173|  to  178} ;  Sheffield,  64}  to 
644  ;  South-Eastern,  92}  to  924. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  :  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  109  to 
111 ;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  172  to  174  ;  British 
Telegraph,  84  to  8}:  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to  l^i 
China  Telegraph,  8}  to  8} ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  10}  to  1^ ; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  19}  to  20 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  93  to  9#  v 
India  Rubbers,  44}  to  45} ;  Ottoman  Banks,  12  to  12} ;  Telegraph 
Constructions,  334  to  34. 
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LITERARY#  explwning  actions,  are  themselves  facts.  Mr  Tyermam 

— I. ..o.i.i.,  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  growth  of  Wesley’s  theology : 

mb  TTEBMAirS  LIFB  OP  WESLEY.  ^  UfeV"**  endeavour  to  “  give  the  phUojopby  of 

Tkt  Ufi  “f  'WaUy,  Foundtr  of  tie  We  cannot  commend  the  style  of  the  work.  Oenerallv 

.  ,  ,  ,  1-  1.  .XI  ^  .  w  as  the  foUowmg  anecdote  of  Moses  Dale,  one  of  the  first- 

Painful  industry  has  been  shown  m  the  compilation  of  North wich  Methodists  : 

these  three  volumes.  Old  mag^mes,  out-of-the-way  Moses  was  a  man  of  small  ability,  but  a  son  of  thunder, 
tracts,  and  sermons  long  since  dead  have  been  ransacked  “  Moses,”  said  some  young  swells  in  a  chemist’s  shop,  » is  it  true 
to  afford  particulars  illustrative  of  the  “  thousands  of  forgiven ? ”  “I  am  forbidden  to  tell 

letters  ”  from  and  to  Wesley,  with  which  the  biographer  I  forbids  you,  Moses  ? 

ie»e«  **  J«8U8  Chnst,”  said  Moses look  at  Matthew  vii.  6.”  “  Surelv. 

has  been  favomed  by  the  possessors  of  the  MSS.  Mr  i  Moses,  you  don’t  compare  us  to  swine?”  “No,”  quoth  Moses, 
Tyerman  has  sorted  and  arranged  in  chronological  order  a  **  but  the  Bible  does,  and  I  have  no  occasion.” 

inass  of  material.  Yet  this  is,  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  There  is  besides  a  constant  strain  of  exaggeration  which 
dull  and  unmteresting  character,  an(^othing  but  an  un-  affects  the  reader’s  patience  and  almost  his  belief.  We 
usual  eagerness  for  mformation  about  Wesley  will,  we  fear,  are  warned  at  the  outset  what  we  may  expect  in  this  way. 
enable  a  reader  to  und^go  the  lo^  penance  of  Mr  Tyer-  The  book  begins  with  the  thesis  that  “  Methodism  is  the 
man’s  eighteen  hundred  pages.  He  can  be  praised  for  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  This 
little  else  than  indefatigable  industiy.  There  is  no  insight  ia  supported  by  an  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  numbers 
into  the  “  times,  and  but  an  imperfect  sympathy  with  the  of  Methodists  upon  the  ecurth,  and  the  statistical  informa- 
“life”  of  Wesley.  He  is  always  being  tried  by  the  Shibboleth  tion  that  “a  dai/  never  passes  without  numbers  of  Motho- 
of  Methodism.  It  is  throughout  taken  for  granted  that  he  dist  converts  being  admitted  into  heaven.”  The  apostles 
acted  rightly  only  when  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  are  allowed  to  have  had  **  a  marvellous  success.”  But,  “  as 
fully-developed  Methodist  doctrine.  I  was  never  a  thorough  it  respects  (sic. )  geographical  extent,  the  spread  of 
Wiitite,”  said  Wilkes  to  King  George,  Wesley  might  Methodism  is  still  more  marvellous.”  The  Boman  Empire 


uon  mat  a  aay  never  passes  witnout  numbers  or  Motno- 
dist  converts  being  admitted  into  heaven.”  The  apostles 
are  allowed  to  have  had  “  a  marvellous  success.”  But,  “  as 
it  respects  {sic.)  geographical  extent,  the  spread  of 
Methodism  is  still  more  marvellous.”  The  Boman  Empire 


truly  have  said  that  he  wm  never  a  thorough  Wesleyan,  was  vast  area.”  But  ‘‘compared  with  that  over  which 
Of  one  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  one  upheld  Methodism  hga  spread  itself  during  the  last  130  years,  it  is 
in  theory  by  himself,  that  of  Christian  perfection,  he  never  insignificantly  small.”  It  seems  unfair  to  disparage  St 
claimed  to  be  an  example  in  his  own  person.  Paul  because  America  was  not  discovered  in  his  day.  The 


I  have  tried  (says  Mr  Tyer  man)  to  make  Wesley  his  own 
biographer.  I  have  not  attempted  what  may  be  called  the  philo- 
sophy  of  Wesley’s  life.  I  leave  that  to  others.  As  a  rule,  intelli¬ 
gent  readers  wish  only  to  be  possessed  of  facts.  They  can  form 
diefr  own  conclusions ;  and  care  but  little  about  the  opinions  of 
those  by  whom  the  facts  are  collected  and  narrated.  The  temp¬ 
tation  to  moralise  has  oft  been  great ;  but  I  have  tried  to  practise 
self-denial.  Wesley  was  not  a  designing  man :  canning  he  had 
none :  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea  :  his  sole  aim  was  to  save  souls. 
This  was  the  philosophy  of  his  life.  All  his  actions  had  reference 
to  this.  He  had  no  preconceived  plans  ;  and  hence  it  is  needless 
to  speculate  about  his  motives.  The  man  is  best  known  by  what 
he  not  by  what  philosophers  may  suspect  he  ihovghU  Hold¬ 
ing  these  opinions,  my  one  object  has  been  to  collect,  collate,  and 
re^ster  unvarnished  facts ;  and  1  hope  I  have  not  altogether 
failed. 


msignificantly  small.”  It  seems  unfair  to  disparage  St 
Paul  because  America  was  not  discovered  in  his  day.  The 
Beformation,  of  course,  cannot  expect  better  treatment 
than  the  apostles.  “  Methodism  is  immensely  its  superior.’* 
Now  Methodism  is  or  is  not  the  doctrine,  or  a  portion  of 
the  doctrine,  of  apostles  and  reformers.  With  Mr  Tyerman 
we  need  not  discuss  the  is  not.”  But  if  Methodism  can 
only  stand  for  an  instant,  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the 
truths  taught  by  apostles  and  reformers,  what  becomes  of 
this  evangelical  game  of  brag  ?  The  instincts  of  Methodism 
are  doubtless  democratic;  but,  if  religions  are  to  bo 
appraised  in  this  advertising  fashion,  and  the  test  of  the 
“  largest  circulation  in  the  world  ”  is  to  be  the  crucial  one 
for  creeds,  the  result  would  not  only  snatch  from  Methodism 
its  premature  triumph,  but  swamp  Christianity  itself  in 


It  is  inconsistent  first  to  say  am  not  going  to  give  the  f^-vour  of  aggregate  heathendom. 


philosophy,  &c.,”  and  then  to  give  it  five  lines  later.  When 
pven,  it  is  expressed  far  too  vaguely  to  satisfy  any  refiect- 
ing  reader.  Saving  souls”  is  a  phrase  which  itself  needs 
interpreting,  and  is  too  susceptible  of  various  interpretation 
to  bear  the  stress  here  laid  on  it.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Loyola,  in  the  paroxysms  of  spiritual  cowardice  described 
with  such  fine  scorn  by  Mr  Carlyle,  to  “  save  his  soul,”  and 


To  complain  of  a  want  of  any  sense  of  humour  in  the 
author  may  seem  absurd  and  irrelevant  considering  the 
subject  of  the  work.  Yet  the  absence  of  all  feeling  of 
humour  is  but  an  indication  of  the  selfish  anxiety  and 
timorous  faithlessness  which  seem  attendants  inseparable 
from  sectarianism,  of  the  spirit  directly  antipathetic  to  that 
of  the  old  Endish  motto,  “  Fear  God,  and  be  merry.’* 


yet  no  one  would  suppose  that  such  a  mood  rightly  inter-  Foor  Foote,  who  depicted  and  satirised  the  vices  and  follies 
preted  the  charge  to  Timothy  to  save  his  soul  and  those  Tyerman  caricatures  till  they  are  past  recogni- 

that  heard  him.  And  why,  save  to  preoccupy  the  reader’s  ^ion,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  anathema.  His  end,  which 
mind  against  suggestions  likely  to  arise  therein  during  the  really  attributable  to  the  consequences  of  his  fearless 
subsequent  narrative,  should  it  be  said,  d  of  nothing,  exposure  of  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Kingston  is  hero 

that  “  Wesley  was  not  a  designing  man :  cunning  he  had  represented  as  a  sort  of  judgment  upon  him  or  is  s  i  s 
none?”  We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  had,  and  "Pon  *^6  Methodists.  His  character  we  are  told,  presents 
needed,  much,— that,  having  certain  practical  ends  in  view,  scarcely  one  amiable  or  respectable  feature  ;  and,  consi- 
and  yet  being  unwilling  to  part  with  or  openly  controvert  <^ered  apart  from  his  pecuhar  and  almost  unequalled 
ideas  and  positions  evidently  opposed  to  them,  he  was  abilities  for  mimicking  the  foibles  and  faults  of  others,  he 
driven  to  veil  the  indirectness  and  inconsistency  of  his  was,  in  all  respects,  contemptible.”  This  is  pretty  strong 
procedure  by  the  exercise  of  a  “tact”  which  calls  forth  language  from  a  Ohnstian  divine,  applied  to  one  whose 
the  admiration  of  his  biographer.  Having  his  whole  life  friend  could  think  of  no  more  appropnate  epitaph  than 
l^fore  our  eyes,  we,  indeed,  can  well  disregard  the  accusa-  He  had  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

tion  of  duplicity  which  his  contemporaries  so  repeatedly  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity.  ^ 

brought  against  him,  but  for  them,  and  especially  for  his  But  much  must  be  pardoned  to  a  writer  whose  prejudice 
opponents,  there  is  some  allowance  to  be  made  if  they  carries  him  to  the  point  of  denouncing  the  “  thousands 
attributed  part  of  his  success  to  arts  and  management  not  who  laughed  at  Mrs  Cole  and  Dr  Squintuni,  because 
altogether  legitimate.  The  association  in  the  popular  mind  **  religion  is  too  sacred  to  become  the  butt  of  theatri^l 
of  Methodism  with  the  Jesuits  can  only  thus  be  accounted  buffoonery  and  public  mockery.”  Such  was  precisely  t  e 
^or.  argument  used  by  the  living  Tartuffes  against  the 


e  on  a  writer’s  mind  by  the  drift  of  his  unused  material  regard  as  belonging  to  either  class^  -  j  r  iv  c 

ould  go  for  something.  And  even  granting  that  “  intelli-  It  may  be,  however,  <  tha^t  the.  very  faults  and  fo  ^ 

fient  readers  only  care  for  facts,”  ideas,  linking  occurrences  Mr  Tyerman’s  work  add  to  its  value  as  an  index  o 
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spirit  ibat  animated  Wesley  and  ran  not  in  Methodism. 
We  shall  therefore  examine  it  at  some  length. 

John  Wesley  was  bom  June  17,  1703,  one  of  a  family 
•f  nineteen  children.  His  father,  Samuel,  was  vicar  of 
Epworih,  Lincoln.  His  mother,  whose  influence  was 
potent,  if  not  overruling,  in  their  home,  began  his 
education  early.  Before  he  was  a  year  old  he  was  made 
to  fear  the  rod  and  “  cry  quietly.”  Till  five,  he  was  not 
taught  to  read,  and  was  then  given  one  day  to  learn  the 
sJphabet.  So  fond  was  he  of  argument,  even  when  a 
child,  that  his  father  believed  that  “  Jack  would  not 
attend  to  the  most  pressing  wants  of  nature,  unless  he 
coold  give  a  reason  for  it.’*  At  eight,  he  was  a  com- 
■nnricant,  and  he  says  of  himself  that  at  ten  **  he  had  not 
snned  away  the  washing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was 
given  to  him  in  baptism.”  When  ten-and-a-half,  he  was 
•ent  to  Charterhouse,  where  for  five  years  his  chief  food 
was  bread,  “  the  elder  boys  robbing  the  younger  of  the 
meal.**  Mr  Tyerman  says  that  ‘^he  entered  school  a 
saint,  and  he  left  it  a  sinner;”  but  this  is  too  harsh  a  com¬ 
ment  on  some  self-upbraiding  by  Wesley.  It  appears  that 
in  the  healthy  activity  of  boyhood  **  Jack  ”  lost  some  of  the 
eonsdmtzsness  and  self-complacency  of  his  childhood.  How¬ 
ever,  be  regained  it  all,  and  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
accuracy  of  Wordsworth’s  expression,  ”  the  child  ”  (not  the 
boy)  “  is  father  of  the  man.” 

He  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  for  five 
and  a  half  years  he  ”  lived  in  sin,  even  habitually,”  except 
about  the  time  of  taking  the  sacrament,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  receive  thrice  a  year.  This  self -accusation  is 
taken  quite  literally  by  his  Bhadamanthine  biographer, 
who  prints  a  very  engaging  letter  from  a  fellow-student, 
Bobert  Kirkham  (who  would  fain  have  had  Wesley  for  a 
brother),  with  a  contemptuous  comment  on  ”  the  above 
somewhat  frothy  epistle.”  Before  this  time  Wesley  had 
written  ”  Leisure  and  I  have  taken  leave  of  one  another,” 
and  the  system  of  all  work  and  no  play  appears  to  have 
had  its  proverbial  effect,  even  on  this  remarkable  ”  Jack.” 
He  maintained  a  queer  correspondence,  half  sentimental, 
half  religious,  and  entirely  dull,  with  Mrs  Pendarves,  a 
young  widow,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr  Delany.  It  was 
carried  on  under  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Aspasia — a 
ringular  juxtaposition.  Cyrus  confides  to  Aspasia  that 
his  frienck  think  him  too  strict,  but  he  wishes  to  consult 
her  judgment.  Aspasia  is  struck  with  his  noble  defence 
cf  himself,  ”  How  are  you  adorned  with  the  beauty  of 
holiness !  How  ardently  I  wish  to  be  as  resigned  and 
humble  as  yourself !  ”  and  so  on,  with  mutual  advice  and 
Uudation,  pleasant  enough  for  both  parties,  doubtless. 

At  this  time  Wesley  had  been  ordained  and  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  After  serving  as  his  father’s 
curate  he  had  returned  to  Oxford,  where  his  younger 
brother,  Charles,  during  his  absence,  had  begun  the 
Methodist  movement.  About  twenty  friends  of  the 
Wesleys  had,  practically,  all  things  in  common,  and 
engaged  in  various  good  works — conversing  with  young 
students  with  a  view  to  encouraging  them  in  sobriety 
and  steadiness,  reading  to  the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  and 
releasing  those  imprisoned  for  small  debts.  They 
laid  out  their  time  by  rule,  much  as  other  con¬ 
fraternities  have  done,  and  ”  were  all,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
high  churchmen,” — as  far  from  any  thought  of  separating 
from  the  Establishment  as  the  members  of  any  modern 
Chorch  Union  from  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  They  were  conspicuous  for  their  liberality 
in  almsgiving.  Wesley  himself  gave  away  all  he  re¬ 
ceived,  over  and  above  a  bare  maintenance  of  281.  per 
annum.  Wesley  seems  quietly  to  have  assumed  the 
command  of  his  brother’s  society,  and  Charles  paid  him 
the  utmost  deference.  Slanders  never  ruffled  him — his 
only  fear  was  that  he  should  grow  proud  of  this  con¬ 
formity  to  his  great  Master.”  If  Wesley  thus  expressed 
bimself,  be  had  good  cause  for  fear. 

In  1735,  he  consented  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Georgia, 
under  the  protection  and  in  the  company  of  General 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  founded  the  colony  by  sending 
thither  the  debtors  released  from  prison  in  consequence 
of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  which  he  had  originated.  The 
colony  was  also  strengthened  by  the  arrivals  of  persecuted 


Salzburg  Protestants,  of  Highlanders,  and  of  Moravians. 
Wesley’s  motive  was  his  own  salvation.  Ho  hoped  to 
learn  the  true  sense  of  the  gospel  by  preaching  it  to  the 
heathen.”  He  expressed  the  desire,  so  characteristic  of 
the  time,  of  a  return  to  “  a  state  of  nature  ” — as  far  as 
“living  on  water  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,”  possessing  all 
things  in  common,  and  guarding  against  the  love  of  money 
by  not  having  any. 

Wesley’s  ministry  was  laborious,  but  came  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  a  disreputable 
protege  of  Oglethorpe’s,  Thomas  Causton,  whose  wife’s 
sister,  Sophia  Hopkey,  Wesley  wooed  without  winning. 
The  lover  actually  proposed,  not  to  the  lady  herself,  but 
to  the  Moravian  elders,  who  decided  against  the  match. 
After  a  while,  he  renewed  his  suit,  though  not  without 
misgivings  that  marriage  might  “  make  him  forget  the 
work  for  which  ho  was  born.”  Miss  Hopkey,  however, 
settled  the  matter  by  marrying  somebody  else.  The  story 
is  interesting,  even  as  told  by  Mr  Tyerman,  who  appends  a 
long  apology  for  meddling  with  it  at  all,  but  excuses 
himself  because  Wesley’s  “courtship  in  Georgia  was 
pregnant  with  infinite  momentousness.” 

Wesley  (for  reasons  which  do  not  clearly  appear)  refused 
the  sacrament  to  “  Sophy  ”  soon  after  her  marriage,  and 
defended  the  act  by  the  rubrical  direction  to  intending 
communicants  to  **  give  notice  to  the  curate  at  least  some 
time  the  day  before,”  which,  it  seems,  Sophy  had  not 
done.  The  regulation  may  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
been  revived  (as  it  was  in  London  not  long  since)  to  serve 
a  special  purpose.  Wesley  wrote :  ”  If  you  present  your¬ 
self  at  the  Lord’s  table  on  Sunday,  I  will  advertise  you,  as 
I  have  done  more  than  once  wherein  you  have  done  wrong. 
And  when  you  have  openly  declared  yourself  to  have  truly 
repented,  I  will  administer  unto  you  the  mysteries  of  God.” 
A  miserable  squabble  ensued,  ending  in  the  prosecution  of 
Wesley  before  a  Court  which  had  no  pretence  to  juris¬ 
diction.  He  was  then  sued  for  damages,  and  forbidden  to 
leave  the  province ;  but  he  escaped  to  Charlestown.  Thence 
he  set  sail  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Deal,  Feb.  1, 
1737. 

On  his  return,  Wesley  was  again  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Moravians,  and  with  their  preacher  Bohler, 
“whose  exposition  of  saving  faith  was  new  even  to  the 
London  Moravians.”  Bohler  was  a  man  persuaded  (as 
Wesley  afterwards  became  on  his  own  account)  that  his 
mode  of  faith  was  the  only  real  one.  He  wrote  of  Wesley  : 
“  He  knew  he  did  not  properly  believe  in  the  Saviour,  and 
was  willing  to  be  taught ;”  and,  again,  “  Englishmen  have 
no  other  idea  of  faith  in  Jesus  than  the  generality  of  people 
have.”  He  gave  Wesley  counsel  which  has  so  perilous  a 
sound  that  it  needs  not  the  contrast  with  apostolic  testi¬ 
mony,  ”  speaking  that  we  have  seen,  and  testifying  that 
we  have  known,”  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  those  oidinsry 
Englishmen  for  whose  theological  notions  Bohler  had  such 
good-natured  contempt.  It  was  this :  “  Preach  faith  till 
you  have  it;  and  then,  because  you  have  it,  you  will 
preach  it.” 

Under  these  auspices,  Wesley,  seeking  some  effleient  help 
agsiinst  the  immorality  of  the  time  (a  fact  which  needs  not 
the  rhetorical  exaggerations  of  Mr  Tyerman),  became,  in  the 
technical  sense,  “  converted.”  On  May  24,  in  great  mental 
excitement,  he  opened  his  Testament  at  “  Thou  art  not  *  far 
from  the  Kingdom  of  God.’  ”  An  anthem  at  St  Paul’s 
gave  bim  comfort,  but  his  conversion,”  in  the  technical 
sense  common  to  Moravians  and  Wesleyans,  did  not  take 
place  till  later  in  the  afternoon,  when  at  a  society-meeting 
in  Aldersgate  Street  a  person  read  Luther’s  *  Preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans.’ 

While  this  preface  was  being  read,  Wesley  experienced  an 
amazing  change.  He  writes :  “  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed. 
I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation  :  and  an 
assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away  ihy  sins,  even 
mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  and  1  then 
testified  openly  to  all  these  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  hewt. 
Towards  ten  o’clock  a  troop  of  friends  took  him  to  his  brother, 
they  sang  a  hymn  with  joy  ;  and  then  parted  with  a  prayer.  To 
add  to  this  would  be  folly. 

But  many  did  “  add  to  this  ”  dogma  of  instantaneous 
conversion  visions  and  dreams  of  wild  absurdity.  Wesley 
himself  told  a  meeting  that,  five  days  before,  he  was  not  a 
Christian. 
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Wesley  set  off  for  Herrnliuth  to  hear  its  founder, 
Christian  David,  a  carpenter,  who  was  for  thirty  years  an 
eloquent  out-door  preacher,  and  who,  “in  1751,  went 
triumphing  to  heaven  ” — at  least,  so  says  Mr  Tyerman.  The 
worst  of  these  off-hand  declarations  on  such  awful  subjects  is, 
that  when,  as  generally  in  this  book,  they  are  favourable  to 
the  persons  concerned,  and  lend  a  glow  of  charity  to  the  page, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  suggest  the  unpleasant  thought  that 
the  right  to  give  a  “  last  judgment"  in  this  fashion  must 
be  of  twofold  application — “  the  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts 
amain."  There  are  certain  persons,  indeed,  excluded  from 
anything  like  human  sympathy.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  “  arch-infidel  "  Voltaire  should  meet  with  com¬ 
monly  fair  treatment.  He  “is  only  remembered  to  be 
branded  with  well-merited  reproach  and  shame."  We  are 
not  disciples  of  the  Femey  philosopher,  but  this  heaping 
of  random  abuse  upon  his  name  commends  itself  but  little  to 
our  taste  or  our  sense  of  right.  Surely  the  war  which 
Voltaire  waged  was  not  all  with  good — surely  ho  had 
courage  and  will  as  well  as  wit  at  the  service  of  truth, 
sometimes — “  ordaining  his  arrows  against  the  persecutors." 
And  why  talk  of  his  “  shrieks  for  mercy  when  the  prospect 
of  eternity  unmanned  him  ?  "  and  ignore  the  dying  man’s 
own  declaration — “  Je  meurs  en  adorant  Dieu,  en  aimant 
mes  amis,  et  en  detestant  la  superstition,"  which  appears 
nearly  the  only  certain  fact  in  a  death-bed  story  which  too 
many  were  interested  in  telling  in  a  sense  disadvantageous 
to  the  sufferer.  The  anecdote  that  he  desired  a  physician 
to  prolong  his  life,  or  else  he  should  go  to  the  devil  and 
take  the  physician  with  him,  does  not  gain  much  in  authen¬ 
ticity  when  “  traced  nearly  to  its  source  ;"  as  far,  that  is, 
as  the  Eev.  Mr  Fletcher,  who  would  probably  find  little 
difficulty  in  thinking  all  evil  of  the  “arch-infidel."  Voltaire 
may  even  have  made  the  speech  attributed  to  him,  but  in 
jest  ,*  and,  if  so,  the  right  to  reprehend  it  scarcely  belongs  to 
those  who  arrogate  the  function  of  damning  him  in  earnest. 

(7b  continued.) 


Men  shall  understand  this  King,  being  called  Henry  tlie 
Second,  his  beginning,  and  whereof  he  came,  both  in  father 
and  mother’s  side,  also  of  the  condition  of  his  life,  and  whom  ho 
gat  his  sons.  First,  Qeffray  Plantagenet  came  of  the  children  of 
a  Countess  of  Angeo,  that  was  married  only  for  fairness  of  body. 

seldom  come  at  church,  and  then  scarce  she  would 
abide  the  secret  of^  the  mass.  The  Carl,  her  husband,  took  heed 
thereof,  ^d  ordained  four  knights  to  hold  her  in  the  church. 
And  she  threw  away  her  mantle  that  she  was  holden  by,  and  left 
there  her  two  sons  under  the  right  side  of  the  mantle,  and  with 
her  two  sons  that  she  had  under  her  left  side  of  her  mantle  she 
flew  out  at  the  church  window  in  sight  of  all  men,  and  was  never 
seen  after  that  time.  Afterward,  Richard  King  of  England  told 
oft  this  tale,  and  said  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  that  came 
of  such  kind  grieved  every  other,  as  they  that  came  of  the  Devil 
should  go  to  the  Devil. 


The  Book  of  Howth  is  chiefly  made  up  of  extracts  from 
other  works,  more  or  less  altered  to  suit  the  copyist’s  views ; 
and  as  several  copyists  seem  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  there 
is  great  variety  of  bias  in  the  different  parts  of  the  com¬ 
pilation.  In  the  main,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
represents  the  English  view  of  Irish  history.  The  earlier 
portions  are  not  of  much  value,  both  on  this  account,  and 
because  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  long  narrative  of  fight¬ 
ing  and  conquest  under  Henry  II.  and  his  successors.  But 
as  we  get  nearer  to  the  times  of  the  writer  or  writers,  the 
work  l^omes  more  important.  It  gives  much  really  fresh 
information  about  the  progress  of  affairs  under  the  Tudors, 
and  where  the  information  is  not  fresh  it  confirms  what  we 
already  have.  In  personal  touches,  also,  the  book  abounds. 
Thus,  it  contains  this  pleasant  picture  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  sent  over  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  by  Henry  VIH. ; 


THE  BOOK  OF  HOWTH. 

CoUniar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts^  Preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A., 
snd  William  Bullen,  Esq.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Longmans. 

The  historical  value  of  the  documents  concerning  Ireland, 
which  were  collected  by  Sir  George  Carew,  and  are  now  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  is  very  great,  and  Professor  Brewer  and 
Mr  Bollen  are  doing  excellent  service  by  calendaring  and 
epitomising  them.  In  the  volume  before  us  they  so  far 
vary  the  usual  custom  of  the  Record  Office  editors  as  to 
print,  in  extenso,  two  especially  important  documents.  One 
of  these,  containing  Thomas  Bray’s  narrative  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Ireland  under  Henry  II.,  fills  about  sixty  pages. 
The  other,  more  than  four  times  as  long,  and  much  more 
curious  and  important,  is  entitled  the  Book  of  Howth. 
Written  by  various  hands,  the  interest  of  this  latter  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  parts,  which  are  strung  together 
without  much  coherence.  They  are  all  useful,  however, 
as  showing  what  view  was  taken  by  intelligent  Englishmen 
resident  in  Ireland,  two  or  more  centuries  ago,  respecting 
the  native  Irish,  and  their  Anglo-!Norman  conquerors,  and 
respecting  other  matters  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  or  to  be  on  other  accounts 
worth  recording.  Thus  the  work  contains  a  life  of  Mahomet, 
and  many  allusions  to  the  history  of  King  Arthur,  about 
whom  we  are  told  that  “his  shin  bone  was  longer  than  any 
Daan’s  leg  by  three  inches,"  and  also  that  he  was  “  longer 
by  two  foot  than  any  man."  It  goes  out  of  its  way 
^asionally  to  record  such  occurrences  as  the  birth  in 
•Edward  I.’s  reign  of  an  English  child,  “  that  from  the 
waist  up  was  the  form  of  two,  with  all  things  thereto 
longing; “  and  on  one  page  the  story  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  is 
us  given ;  “  There  was  a  maid  captain  over  the  army  of 
Irenchmen,  which  did  much  harm  to  the  Englishmen,  and 
was  called  the  Maid  of  God  ;  and  after  that  had  with  child 
f  soldiers,  and  so  suffered."  Most  of  the  Book 

of  Howth,  however,  refers  to  Ireland,  and  if  the  same 
gossiping  spirit  is  shown  herein  it  does  not  render  the 
nairative  less  readable.  We  can  understand,  for  instance,  I 
'^h  what  satisfaction  the  writer  would  repeat  this  scandal 
ft  ut  the  parentage  of  the  conqueror  of  Ireland  ; 


This  Earl  of  Surrey  was  so  just  a  judge  that  no  man  from  him 
departed  without  that  law  and  right  he  ought  to  hare.  He  also 
rendered  to  all  men  whom  he  charged  or  bought  auythiug  of,  rather 
above  the  market  than  egall  or  under  the  market.  He  was  so 
true  and  upright  in  all  his  doings,  that  where  as  he  went  the 
market  always  followed  him.  He  would  say  often  that  he  would 
eat  grasses  and  drink  water  rather  than  he  would  be  at  a  banquet 
with  the  heavy  heart  and  curse  of  the  poor. 

His  men  was  kept  in  great  towns  and  within  his  Lordship’s 
house,  and  also  his  horses,  so  that  no  man  had  cause  to  say  nor 
think  evil  of  his  Lordship’s  doiug.  And  often  he  would  say  that 
he  came  to  Ireland  to  do  the  country  good,  and  so  was  commanded 
by  the  King ;  and  also  would  say  that  his  conscience  was  grieved 
when  he  heard  a  poor  man  complained.  This  nobleman  departed 
out  of  Ireland  the  last  of  May,  after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
beheaded,  which  was  the  year  of  our  Lord  1520,  with  as  many 
prayers  as  blessings,  both  of  poor  and  rich,  as  ever  man  that  did 
depart  out  of  Ireland  ;  for  in  his  time  was  corn,  cattle,  fish,  health, 
and  fair  weather,  that  the  like  was  not  seen  many  years 
before. 

Ho  had  such  grace  that  there  was  neither  poor,  neither  rich, 
but  lamented  his  departure,  as  though  all  goodness  were  from 
them  ravished.  He  was  so  careful  for  the  poor,  so  upright 
amongst  the  higher  powers,  that  he  was  rather  to  be  alter  ^Imon 
called  than  a  private  minister.  He  never  sought  no  man’s  blood  ; 
he  never  coveted  nothing  of  any  that  was  other  men’s  ;  he  was 
never  malicious  to  any. 

Of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  also,  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  of 
all  the  old  Lord  Deputies  of  Ireland,  this  history  spea^ 
well.  It  clearly  illustrates  the  disorganisation  of  society  in 
Ireland  and  the  bad  spirit  which  its  English  rulers  sought 
to  put  down  by  force  ;  but  of  course  it  speaks  throughout 
of  Ireland  as  merely  a  conquered  possession,  for  the 
mastering  of  which  any  means,  if  brave  enough,  were 
lawful. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  ANTIQUITIES. 

AiUUjuarian  Gleanings  from  Aberdeenshire  Records,  Compiled  by 
Gaviu  Turreff.  Aberdeen :  James  Murray. 

In  the  brief  and  modest  preface  appended  to  the  second 
edition  of  this  little  work,  Mr  Turreff  justly  claims  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  contents  possesses  more  than  a 
local  interest.  The  county,  and  especiaUy  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  is  remarkably  rich  in  records  illustrating  the 
condition  and  manners  of  the  Scottish  people  dunng  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  several 
accomplished  antiquaries  have  explored  this  mine  to  excel¬ 
lent  purpose.  There  are  few  volumes  of  its  kind  that  can 
be  compared  with  Dr  Joseph  Robertson’s  ‘Book  of  Bon- 
accord,’  either  for  thoroughness  of  research,  for  critical 
acumen,  or  for  the  vividness  of  the  descriptions  it  contains, 
and  the  celebrated  Spalding  Club  has  published  many 
important  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Aberdeen. 
The  book  before  us  comprises  copious  extracts  from  bota 
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of  these  sources,  as  well  as  from  yarious  publications  that 
haye  had  but  a  strictly  local  circulation,  and  from  such 
well-known  works  as  Moore’s  *  Life  of  Byron/  Wesley’s 
Journal,’  *  Boswell’s  Account  of  his  Tour  through  Scotland 
with  Dr  Johnson/  &c. ;  and,  although  it  also  embraces  the 
results  of  the  compiler’s  own  researches,  it  is  because  it 
combines  in  one  yolume  the  most  interesting  and 
important  facts  that  haye  been  brought  to  light  by  all  the 
antiquaries  who  haye  searched  the  records  of  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  that  it  is  chiefly  yaluable.  Here,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  we  haye  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  information 
that  has  been  preseryed  regarding  the  ways  of  life  and 
modes  of  thought  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  town 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  throughout  the  three  centuries 
preceding  our  own.  In  this  handy  yolume  the  history  of 
Aberdeen  during  that  period  may  be  studied  in  great  detail 
from  the  original  documents  ;  and  we  will  yenture  to  say 
that  a  fuller,  a  clearer,  and  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  people  may  be  obtained  from  its 
pages  than  can  be  derived  from  any  history  of  Scotland 
that  has  yet  been  written.  Such  a  work  as  this  helps  to 
show  how  the  study  of  the  history  of  a  single  town  in  the 
fullest  possible  detail  may  be  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the 
study  of  national  history.  It  brings  the  facts  of  history 
home  to  the  reader  with  increased  force  and  directness,  and 
enables  him  to  realise  most  thoroughly  the  effect  of  great 
general  and  political  causes  on  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large. 

It  would  appear  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  was  not  a  single  private  house  in  Aberdeen 
that  was  not  either  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  constructed 
of  timber ;  and  as  late  as  the  year  1741  the  Town  Council 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  that  the  outside  walls  of  houses 
should  be  built  wholly  of  stone  or  brick.  Little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  therefore,  Aberdeen  could  not  have 
been  designated  “the  granite  city,”  as  its  inhabitants  have 
since  learned  to  call  it,  with  justifiable  pride  in  the  beauty 
and  endurance  of  the  stone  of  which  the  town  is  now 
entirely  built.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  the  trade  of 
granite  polishing  in  Aberdeen — which  has  recently  become 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  city — was  made 
in  the  year  1770 ;  but  it  was  fifty  years  later  before  it  was 
carried  on  continuously,  even  upon  a  small  scale.  But  at 
no  period  of  its  history  has  Aberdeen  been  remarkable  for 
manufacturing  enterprise  ;  and  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  Mr  Turreff’s  work  are  those  that  relate  to 
the  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  town. 
Among  the  few  extracts  from  the  Council  Register  of  the 
Burgh  of  Aberdeen  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  given  in  this  volume,  we  find  several  decreeing 
that  offenders  against  the  municipal  laws  shall  present 
wax  candles,  wine,  and  money  to  “  Saint  Nicholas,”  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city.  Towards  the  close  of  tho  six¬ 
teenth  century  Aberdeen  would  seem  to  have  been  infested 
with  witches,  for  in  1597  twenty-three  women  and  one 
man  were  burned  to  death  for  practising  the  black  art, 
and  the  Dean  of  Guild  was  complimented  and  rewarded  for 
“  his  extraordinarie  takin  panis  in  the  burning  of  the  gryt 
numer  of  the  witches  brunt  this  yeir,  &c.”  From  the 
“  dittay  and  accusation  gevin  in  aganis  Thomas  Leyis,  sone 
to  John  Leyis,  stabler,  for  his  being  ane  commoun  witch 
and  sorcerar,  using  the  tred  and  craft  thairof  be  persuasin 
of  the  Dewill  ”  we  learn  that  he  and  four  female  companions 
were  charged  with  having,  “  upon  Hallowein  last  by-past,” 
in  the  company  of  ”  ano  gryt  number  of  ither  witches,  cam 
to  the  merest  and  fish  cross  of  Aberdene,  under  the  conduct 
and  gyding  of  the  Dewill,  present  with  you  all  in  company, 
playing  before  you  on  his  kyndof  instruments.”  Leyis  was 
convicted,  it  is  noteworthy,  “  as  a  notorious  witche  he  oppen 
voce  and  common  fame,**  and  he  and  two,  at  least,  of  his 
companions  were  duly  burned,  the  expenses  of  their  exe¬ 
cution  being  recorded  among  the  Quildry  accounts.  One  of 
the  women  hanged  herself  in  prison,  and  the  only  entry  in 
reference  to  her  is,  **  Item,  for  training  Monteithe  through 
the  streits  of  the  toun  in  ane  cart,  quha  hangit 
herself  in  prison  and  eirding  (i.e.,  burying)  of  her — 10s.” 
What  are  called  ”  false  accusations  of  witchcraft  ” 
were  very  common ;  for  instance,  we  read  that  the 
Kirk  Session  of  Aberdeen  in  1562  found  “  that  Marjorie 


Meams,  spouse  to  Alexander  Moir  Webster,  hes  ^verie 
maliciouslie  slanderit  and  injurit  Margrat  Measoun  in 
saying  she  suld  prove  the  said  Margrat  to  be  ane  witche 
and  ordered  the  false  accuser  to  **  mak  a  public  satisfaction 
and  amends  on  her  knees  before  the  pulpit  in  presens  of  the 
haill  congregation  in  cravin  God  and  the  said  Margrat 
quhome  she  has  offendit  pardon  and  forgiveness,  and  saying 
openlie  in  presens  of  the  people,  *  Fals  toung,  ye  leid.’  ” 
This  was  the  established  form  of  doing  penance.  The 
provision  made  for  ensuring  regular  attendance  at  the  Kirk 
on  Sundays  was  very  complete,  for  we  find  that  a  baillie 
and  two  members  of  the  Session  were  told  off  to  “  pass 
thro  the  toun  every  Sabbath-day,  and  nott  sic  as  they 
find  absent  frae  the  sermones  ather  afore  or  efter  none ;  and 
for  that  effect  that  they  pas  and  serche  sic  houses  as  they 
think  maist  meit.”  At  a  subsequent  period  this  system 
of  supervision  was  further  developed,  for  we  read  that 
the  Session  ordained  “  captours  and  visitors  to  be  placed  be 
the  four  baillies  everie  Sabbath  at  the  several  parts  after 
specefeit,  for  noting  the  names  of  those  that  pas  out  of  the 
town  fra  the  sermons  on  the  Sabbath  and  that  two  men 
and  a  woman  were  unlawit  ilk  ane  of  them  in  the  unlaw 
of  thrie  s.  four  d.,  for  their  absens  free  the  sermons  on 
Sunday  last.”  The  argumentative  tendency  of  the  Scotch 
disclosed  itself  at  this  early  date,  and  the  clergy  found  it 
necessary  to  ordain  that  “  na  disputation  nir  reasonying  of 
the  Scriptures  be  at  dennar  or  supper,  or  oppin  table, 
quhair  throw  arises  gryte  contentioun  and  debate,  and  that 
na  flyting  nor  chiding  be  at  time  of  meit,  under  the  paynd 
of  tua  s.  to  the  puyr.”  We  read  that  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  practices  similar  to 
some  which  have  lately  become  notorious,  decreed  “  that 
if  any  man  or  woman  be  convict  in  the  lyk  monstrous 
behaviour  in  tym  cumming,  to  wit,  either  men  dansin  in 
women’s  apparel,  or  women  in  men’s  apparel,”  the  offenders 
shall  be  mulcted  in  “  a  pecunial  penaltie  to  the  puir,”  and 
also  compelled  to  “  mak  their  public  repentance  on  the 
stuill  for  the  first  fault.” 

These  are  a  few  specimens  selected  almost  at  random 
from  Mr  Turreff’s  ‘  Antiquarian  Gleanings,’  which,  besides 
containing  a  mass  of  material  of  a  similar  description,  is 
enriched  with  quotations  from  old  newspapers  and  books, 
possessing  an  equal,  although  a  different  kind  of  interest. 
And  while  this  volume  will,  doubtless,  be  most  highly 
appreciated  by  the  compiler’s  townsmen,  it  may  be  perused 
with  pleasure  and  profit  by  every  student  of  British  history. 


MR  KENWARD’S  ORIEL. 

Oriel :  a  Study  in  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventy.  With  two  other 
Poems.  By  James  Kenward,  F.S.A.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Kenward  here  more  than  satisfies  the  pleasant 
reminiscence  we  have  concerning  his  *  For  Cambria.’  He 
may  not  be  ranked  with  the  leading  poets  of  our  time ; 
but  his  verse,  well  written  throughout,  is  attractive 
reading.  ‘  Oriel  ’  is  a  sort  of  tale,  the  hero  being  an 
eccentric  youth  who  throws  up  a  college  fellowship,  goes  to 
Australia,  and  there  earns  2,000, OOOZ.  by  seven  years’  hard 
labour,  intending,  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  that  respect 
able  amount  of  wealth,  to  return  to  England  and  spend  it 
along  with  his  friend  Walter,  and  Walter’s  sister,  Gwendo¬ 
line,  whom  he  proposes  to  marry,  in  working  out  various 
philanthropic  projects : 

To  denounce  the  hid  idolatries ; 

Tame  haughty  Science  at  the  reverend  feet 
Of  elder  Wisdom  ;  take  from  Pride  of  Place 
Headship  o’er  Poverty,  and  dispossess 
Brute  Pleasure  of  her  vilest  privilege 
Of  torturing  God’s  dumb  creatures ;  to  decree 
Knowledge  to  every  child,  a  birthright  due 
*  As  much  as  air  he  breathes  or  bread  he  eats ; 

To  lift  up  Woman  to  her  high  estate 

From  Man’s  misuse,  and  Folly’s  harsher  thrall ; 

To  give  simplicity  to  natural  aims, 

Courtesy  to  manners,  quietude  to  thoughts. 

And  truth  to  speech ;  in  fine,  to  regenerate 
All  men  and  bring  them  back  to  Christian  Law, 

Not  yet  outlived,  outworn,  outcivilised. 

Like  a  spent  statute,  or  an  epic  chant. 

Interpreted  in  different  ways,  or  set 
To  different  tunes ;  not  as  the  meteor  glares 
And  is  gone,  like  an  old  Greek  theogony, 
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Bat  as  the  patient  ever-steadfast  Light 
Shines — though  eclipse  or  cloud  a  moment  veil— 

In  every  season,  cycle,  hour,  and  age, 

On  every  being,  every  place,  in  turn. 

Oriel’s  extensive  scheme  is  apparently  aided  by  the  death 
of  a  cousin,  whereby  he  becomes  a  great  English  landowner, 
with  influence  to  back  his  wealth.  He  comes  home  to 
realise  his  youthful  dream  ;  but  finds  that  Walter  is  dead, 
and  Gwendoline  travelling  on  the  continent  as  governess  in 
the  family  of  a  duchess.  He  goes  to  Pau  in  search  of  her, 
finds  that  she  has  run  away,  and  that  ill-natured  acquaint¬ 
ances  suspect  that  she  has  for  companion  a  certain  Lord 
'  Eustace.  The  real  cause  of  her  running  away  has  been  a 
violent  qusurrel  with  the  duchess,  who  entirely  disapproves 
of  the  very  sensible  views  which  Gwendoline  holds  on  all 
points  of  politics  and  socialities,  and  especially  on  the  woman 
question  and  the  relations  between  governesses  and  their 
mistresses : 

I  am  here 

To  serve  your  grace  by  music,  who  serves  me 
By  money  and  some  other  things  :  the  word 
Has  no  significance  beyond,  I  hold. 

My  contract  but  exacts  my  best  of  skill 
And  diligence  in  teaching  for  a  term 
From  day  to  day  ;  and  further,  I  am  bound 
With  all  men,  by  the  general  Law  Divine, 

To  courtesy,  love,  and  kindness  in  all  deed 
And  speech  to  you,  as  you  are  bound  to  me. 

But  for  conditions  current  in  the  world 
Ere  I  was  of  the  world,  I  own  them  not : — 

Let  each  man  take  or  spurn  them  for  himself 
As  he  lists.  You  speak  to  me  of  deference. 

Respect,  submission,  homage,  and  the  like. 

Rendered  by  such  as  I  to  such  as  you. 

I  know  them  not :  they  are  not  in  the  bond 
I  signed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gwendoline  is  in  the  right ; 
but  the  duchess  may  be  partly  excused  for  not  liking  what 
she  says.  The  result  is  that  Gwendoline  quits  the  house, 
wanders  about  on  the  Continent,  hoping  that  her  brother’s 
friend  will  receive  a  letter  she  has  written  to  him,  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  watching  the  progress  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  At  len^h  she  comes  to  England  to 
see  her  brother’s  grave,  and  there  she  meets  Oriel.  Oriel, 
quickly  believing  the  scandal  he  has  heard  of  her,  has  been 
living  somewhat  misanthropically  at  his  country  house,  and 
does  not  receive  her  letter  till  many  months  after  it  was 
written.  It  revives  his  liking  for  her,  and,  of  course,  his 
meeting  with  her  in  the  graveyard,  though  the  shock  of  it 
nearly  kills  her,  ends  in  their  marriage.  Whether  they  are 
to  work  out  all  the  wonderful  reforms  upon  which  they  are^ 
agreed,  *  Oriel  ’  does  not  tell  us.  Its  tale  is  slight  and 
poor,  but  there  is  much  good  sense  in  it,  and  it  will  do 
good  to  every  one  who  can  take  the  dreaminess  out  of  its 
dreamy  philanthropy. 

THE  TIMES’  WHISTLE. 

7he  Times'  Whistle ;  OTy  a  Nexo  Daunce  of  Seven  SatireSy  and  other 
Poems.  Compiled  by  R.  C.,  Gent.  Now  first  edited  from  MS. 
Y  8.  3.  in  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  and  Glossary ;  by  J.  M.  Cowper,  Editor  of 
‘  England  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,*  &c.  Early 
English  Text  Society. 

This  collection  of  satires  is  hardly  of  as  much  value, 
literary  or  historical,  as  Mr  Cowper  appears  to  think ;  but 
It  was  well  worth  including  in  the  series  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society.  Written  about  the  year  1616,  it 
w  just  the  sort  of  work  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  lively 
and  good-hearted  Bishop  Corbet,  who,  while  he  neglected 
uone  of  the  duties  proper  to  his  office,  was  one  of  the  most 
rollicking  of  James  I. ’s  courtiers.  **It  is  said  he  would 
sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar,  and,  with  his 
^aplain.  Dr  Lushington,  would  go  and  lock  himself  in  and 
^  merry.  First  of  all  the  Bishop  would  lay  down  his 
‘  There  lies  the  Doctor ;  ’  then  he  would  put 
off  his  gown  with  ‘There  lies  the  Bishop,’  and  then 
It  WM,  ‘  Here’s  to  thee,  Corbet  I  ’  and  ‘  Here’s  to  thee, 
Lushington  I  ’  ” 

Mr  Cowper  gives  various  reasons  for  thinking  that  this 
merry  bishop  was  “  R.  C.,  Gent.,”  and  perhaps  he  is  right, 
^ough  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  “  clerk  ”  should  have 
styled  a  “  gent  ”  unless  to  hide  his  identity,  and  in 
that  case  his  initials  would  not  have  been  given.  Mr 
Collier  supposes  the  author  of  ‘  The  Times’  Whistle  ’  to 


have, been  Riohard.Carew,  and  Mr  W.  0.  Hazlitt  identifies 
him  with  Ralph  Crane.  The  question  of  authorship, 
however,  is  not  very  important.  ‘  The  Times’  Whistle  ’ 
was  evidently  written  by  some  smart  man  of  the  world  in 
the  days  of  James  1.,  and,  though  its  poetical  merits  are 
slight,  it  takes  its  piece  with  contemporary  satires  and 
with  such  satirical  plays  as  Ben  Jonson  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  fond  of  writing,  as  an  index  to  the  thoughts 
and  customs  that  were  in  vogue  when  it  was  written. 
There  is  more  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  than  of  Ben 
Jonson’s  humour  in  it ;  but  if  some  of  it  might  answer  to 
Ben’s  charp  against  another  satirist,  that  “  witty,  in  his 
language,  is  ob^ne,”  there  is  plenty  of  religious  teaching 
and  of  solemn  warning  joined  with  its  ridicule. 

The  first  of  the  seven  satires  is  a  denunciation  of  un¬ 
believers  and  false  believers.  Puritans  and  Papists  are 
attacked  in  it,  and  Sabbath-breakers  are  condemned  in 
terms  that  would  gladden  the  heart  of  Mr  Bee  Wright. 
But  it  throws  less  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  day  than 
any  of. those  which  follow  it,  and  which  represent  that  the 
world  is  grievously  oppressed  with  hypocrisy,  pride,  avarice, 
and  other  vices.  Thus  in  one  place  we  are  told  how,  not 
only  do  women  paint  themselves,  and  use  false  hair  and 
deceptive  apparels,  but 

Men,  also,  are  infected  with  this  pride. 

Some  curl  their  pates  to  make  their  looks  more  fair ; 

Others  delight  to  wear  a  lock  of  hair, 

A  lovelock,  which,  being  of  the  largest  size, 

Doth  the  lewd  wearer  quite  effeminise. 

Nay,  some  with  juices  will  besmear  their  face : 

It  adds  to  their  complexion  better  grace. 

Of  the  gluttony  and  drunkenness  prevailing  in  his  day 
R.O.  gives  an  ugly  picture,  and  of  tobacco  he  speaks  nearly 
as  violently  as  did  King  James  himself  : 

Yet  in  these  days  he's  deem'd  a  very  gull 

That  cannot  take  tobacco  ;  every  skull 

And  skip'jack  now  will  have  his  pipe  of  smoke, 

And  whiff  it  bravely  till  he’s  like  to  choke. 

Lasciviousness  has  here  a  whole  long  satire  to  itself, 
and  the  author  paints,  in  glowing  colours,  the  evil 
habits  of  the  clergy  in  his  day,  who  set  a  fashion  which 
their  parishioners  are  not  slow  to  follow,  and  who  thus 
can  only  offer  pointless  hypocritical  condemnations  to  the 
vices  by  which  “  both  sexes,  each  degree,  both  young  and 
old,”  are  ensnared.  The  author’s  description  of  a  sort^of 
picnic  party  with  which,  in  all  innocence,  he  once  went  to 
Islington  to  eat  cream,  vies  in  graphic  detail  with  the 
ugliest  passages  in  Wycherley  or  Vanbrugh.  Like  the 
scenes  in  the  dramas  of  the  later  generation,  however,  it 
is  likely  that  these  parts  of  ‘  The  Times’  Whistle  ’  only 
too  fairly  represent  a  state  of  things  that  was  very  common 
under  Stuart  rule. 

‘  The  Times’  Whistle  ’  shows  us,  of  course  in  a  distorted 
way,  the  prevalent  vices  of  its  time.  They  were  vices  partly 
inherited  by  Englishmen  from  the  days  of  the  Tudors, 
and  vices  that  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  ages,  though  in 
some  they  are  more  decently  cloaked  over.  But  it  should 
help  to  make  clear  the  general  corruption  of  society  which 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  courtiers  of  James  I.,  if  not 
so  much  by  the  pedantic  King  himself,  and  which  continued 
to  grow  worse  for  at  least  a  century,  the  Puritan  reaction 
under  the  Commonwealth  only  giving  place  to  the  counter¬ 
action  of  the  men  who  restored  Charles  II.,  and  did  their 
utmost  to  spoil  all  the  hard  and  not  always  good  work  that 
Cromwell  had  done. 


COSMOPOLITAN  COOKERY. 

Cosmopolitan  Cookery.  Popular  Studies,  with  810  Drawings.  By 
Urbuin-Dubois,  Author  of  ‘  Artistic  Cookery.'  Longmaus. 

M.  Dubois  is  as  energetic  in  providing  huge  cookery- 
books  for  the  general  public  as  in  devising  monster  dishes  for 
the  Prussian  monarch.  His  ‘  Artistic  Cookery  ’  seemed  to 
be  a  larger  volume  than  the  subject  gave  material  for ;  and 
here  is  a  ‘  Cosmopolitan  Cookery '  as  bulky  as  a  family 
bible;  while  a  third  work,  M.  Dubois  says,  “yet  remains 
for  him  to  execute,  of  great  importance  and  ^  extent,  in 
order  to  complete  the  comprehensive  series  which  he  has 
planned,”— though  this  volume  cannot,  unfortunately,  bo 
published  until  its  forerunners  have  paid  then  expenses. 

We  confess  ourselves  incompetent  to  review  this  pon- 
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derous  work,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  it.  Its 
speciality,  as  the  title  implies,  is  that  it  brings  together  the 
recipes  of  yarious  nations,  so  as  to  enable  any  housekeeper, 
with  unlimited  resources,  to  select  all  sorts  of  novelties, 
wholesome  and  unwholesome,  for  the  gratification  of  gour. 
mands.  This  may  be  a  laudable  enterprise,  but  the  grand 
style  in  which  M.  Dubois  goes  to  work  is  disheartening  to 
ordinary  readers.  It  is  interesting  to  have  1,288  recipes 
to  choose  from ;  but  of  what  avail  are  they  when  the 
newest  and  most  attractive  of  them  require  ingredients  and 
apparatus  too  costly  for  common  mortals  ?  Many  of  M. 
Dubois’s  prescriptions,  of  course,  are  cheap  and  accessible ; 
but  these  can  generally  be  found  in  more  portable  cookery- 
books,  which  often  also  give  more  intelligible  directions 
for  their  working-out.  To  understand  M.  Dubois,  a  pre- 
liminary  education  is  generally  necessary;  and  the  chef 
who  can  understand  him,  we  imagine,  will  not  have  much 
occasion  to  consult  his  pages.  Tet  just  as  horse-racing, 
amid  its  evils,  has  good  effect  in  leading  to  the  improvement 
of  the  whole  breed  of  horses,  it  is  probable  that  the  study 
of  extravagant  cookery  helps  to  refine  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  ordinary  households.  Therefore  we  will  not  complain 
of  M.  Dubois’s  volume,  even  though  it  does  afflict  us  with 
its  instructions  for  cooking  partridges  a  la  sybarite^  for 
constructing  epigrammes  of  pigeons,  for  making  salads  of 
chickens  a  Vancienne,  for  manufacturing  biscuit  a  la  prin- 
taniere,  and  for  doing  some  hundreds  of  other  wonderful 
things. 

THE  MAGAZINES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Holiday-time  has  its  infiuence  upon  the  magazines  as 
upon  all  things  else.  Tales  and  light  articles  are  more 
abundant  than  ever,  and  many  of  the  more  serious  papers 
look  as  if  even  their  writers  hardly  expected  them  to  be 
read,  or  as  if  the  editors  had  intentionally  used  up  some 
of  their  heavy  reserves  at  a  time  when  the  readers  would 
not  grumble  at  having  to  skip  a  good  deal.  This  month’s 
magazines,  however,  contain  plenty  of  matter,  both  serious 
and  light,  that  is  too  good  to  be  skipped. 

The  Fortnightly  opens  with  another  of  Mr  John 
Morley’s  very  valuable  studies  in  French  political  litera¬ 
ture,  the  present  subject  being  “  Turgot’s  Two  Discourses 
at  the  Sorbonne.”  Turgot’s  lectures,  delivered  in  1750, 
were  on  the  advantages  that  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  has  conferred  upon  the  human  race,” 
and  on  **  the  successive  advances  of  the  human  mind.” 
They  are  only  interesting  in  themselves  as  showing 
the  progress  of  Turgot’s  growth  in  free-thought  and 
sound-  philosophy  ;  but  Mr  Morley  makes  his  handling 
of  them  interesting,  especially  by  the  caustic  criticisms 
which,  according  to  his  wont,  he  puts  into  all  he  writes. 
Thus  he  supplies  a  corrective  to  the  panegyric  contained  in 
the  first  of  Turgot’s  two  lectures. 

We  have  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Christian  idea  and 
the  outward  Christian  organisation,  and  between  the  consequences 
Co  human  nature  and  society  which  flowed  from  the  first,  and  the 
advantages  which  may  be  traced  to  the  second.  There  was  on 
Che  one  hand  a  doctrine,  stirring  dormant  spiritual  instincts,  and 
satisfying  active  spiritual  needs  ;  on  the  other  an  external  institu¬ 
tion,  preserving,  interpreting,  developing,  and  applying  the  doc¬ 
trine.  Each  of  the  two  has  its  own  origin,  its  own  history,  its  own 
destiny  in  the  memories  of  the  race.  We  may  attempt  to  estimate 
the  functions  of  the  one  without  pronouncing  on  the  exact  value 
of  the  other.  If  the  idea  was  the  direct  gift  of  heaven,  the  policy 
was  due  to  the  sagacity  and  mother-wit  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
statesmen.  If  the  doctrine  was  a  supernatural  boon,  at  least  the 
forms  in  ahicli  it  came  gradually  to  overspread  Europe  were  to 
be  explained  on  rational  and  natural  grounds.  And  if  historical 
investigation  of  these  forms  and  their  influences  should  prove  that 
they  are  the  recognisable  roots  of  most  of  the  benign  growths 
which  arc  vaguely  styled  results  of  Cbristianitv,  theu  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  w  ould  seriously  attenuate  the  merits  of  the  supernatural 
Christian  doctrine  in  favour  of  the  human  Christian  policy.  If 
there  had  been  in  the  Christian  idea  the  mysterious  self-sowing 
quality  so  constantly  claimed  for  it,  how  was  it  that,  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  it  was  as  powerless  for  spiritual  or 
moral  regeneration  as  it  was  for  political  health  and  vitality, 
while,  in  the  Western  part,  it  became  the  organ  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  past  transformations  of  the  civilised  world?  Is 
not  the  difference  to  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  medium,  and  does  not  such  an  explanation  strip  the 
Christian  idea  of  its  supernatural  pretensions,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  historic  forces,  which  arise  and  operate  and 
expand  themselves  in  accordance  with  strictly  natural  conditions? 


The  Christianity  of  the  East  was  probably  as  degraded  a  form  of 
belief,  as  lowering  for  human  character,  and  as  mischievous  to 
social  well-being,  as  has  ever  been  held  by  civilised  peoples.  Yet 
the  East,  strangely  enough,  was  the  great  home  and  nursery  of  all 
that  is  roost  distinctive  in  the  constituent  ideas  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Why,  in  meditating  on  Christianity,  are  we  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  depravation  that  overtook  it  when  placed  amid  un¬ 
favourable  social  conditions,  and  to  confine  our  gaze  to  the  livelier 
qualities  which  it  developed  in  the  healthier  atmosphere  of  the 
West? 

In  connection  with  Mr  Morley’s  article  in  the  ‘Fort¬ 
nightly,’  may  be  read  one  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt  in  the 
Contemporary t  on  “Christianity  and  Modem  Evidences.” 
Mr  Hunt  criticises  kindly,  but  severely,  the  very  ill- 
advised  course  of  lectures  that  was  given  by  members  of 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society  a  few  months  ago  at  St 
George’s  Hall.  With  much  that  was  said  by  these 
lecturers  he,  of  course,  agrees,  but  his  protest  against 
many  passages  and,  as  we  understand  it,  against  the  whole 
project,  is  emphatic.  “  We  should  not  say,”  he  writes  in 
his  last  paragraph,  “  that  there  is  light  where  there  is  only 
darkness.  We  should  not  tell  lies  for  God,  or  invent 
evidences  where  there  are  none.  It  is  true,  as  one  of 
these  lecturers  says,  that  Christianity  is  not  worn  out,  but 

'  it  is  also  true  that  it  gasps  for  freedom . It  is  not 

without  a  struggle  that  we  relinquish  old  beliefs.  Tet 
the  new  faith  may  be  deeper  than  the  old,  and  not  to  put 
aside  the  beliefs  of  childhood  may  be  the  greatest  un¬ 
belief.” 

Another  article  in  the  ‘  Contemporary  *  is  by  Madame 
Venturi,  on  “  Religious  Republicanism.”  It  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  extracts  from  Signor  Mazzini’s  writings,  the  design 
being  to  show  that,  besides  being  the  leading  Repub¬ 
lican  in  Europe,  he  is  also  a  great  religious  prophet,  the 
apostle  of  a  new  religion  “  destined  to  become  the  religion 
of  the  future.”  “  To  this,”  says  Madame  Venturi,  “  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  we  must  ascribe  his  influence  and 
power.  The  doctrine  of  a  divine  law  to  be  fulfilled  even 
unto  death,  is  far  less  calculated  to  be  popular  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ; 
but  those  who  once  sincerely  accept  it  will  die  for  their 
belief — a  devotion  which  it  would  be  illogical  to  demand 
of  those  whose  political  creed  is  based  upon  a  theory  of 
hien  e/re.”  Ms^ame  Venturi’s  sneers  are  ill-timed  and 
unwise,  and  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  be  gleaned  from  her 
paper.  Her  extracts  are  carefully  made,  however,  and  will 
interest  many  readers.  If  they  do  not  prove  that  Signor 
Mazzini  is  a  worthier  Republican  on  account  of  the  dogmas 
that  he  builds  round  his  fundamental  creed,  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  is  God,  and  Humanity  is  his  prophet,” 
they  ought  not  to  induce,  in  those  who  differ  from  him,  any 
such  jealousy  and  ill-will  as  he  has  lately  exhibited  towards 
the  Communal  movement  in  France. 

About  the  Paris  Commune  the  magazines  say  little. 
Under  the  title  of  “  A  Victim  of  Paris  and  Versailles,” 
Macmillan  has  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  written  by  “  a 
young  English  gentleman  of  good  family  and  position,’ 
which  are  intended  to  throw  some  light  on  the  history  and 
character  of  the  insurrection  ;  but  this  first  chapter  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  “  young  gentleman  of  family  and  posi¬ 
tion  ”  went  to  Paris  in  March,  without  a  passport,  on 
“  private  business.”  While  there  he  was  taken  for  a 
Frenchman,  and  called  upon  to  serve  under  the  Commune. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  to  excuse  himself  as  a 
foreigner ;  but  he  tells  us  how  he  blustered  before  the 
authorities  while  he  sullenly  consented  to  enter  a  regiment, 
and  he  gives  a  very  self-satisfied  account  of  the  hardships 
to  which  he  was  subjected  and  the  great  things  that  he  did 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Versaillist  capture  of  Paris.  The 
chief  value  of  his  narrative  is  in  the  evidence  which  it 
unintentionally  furnishes  as  to  the  good  management 
which,  for  the  most  part,  characterised  the  action  of  the 
Commune. 

In  the  Fortnightly  there  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  very  in¬ 
structive  article,  by  M.  Auguste  Desmoulins,  on  “  The 
Paris  Workmen  and  the  Commune.”  It  shows  how  the 
working  classes  of  Paris  have  been  steadily  brought  into  a 
worse  and  worse  position  by  the  civic  changes  of  recent 
times,  and  how  every  circumstance  in  their  life  has  tended 
to  develope  the  state  of  thought  which  burst  into  action 
last  spring,  and  has  only  been  muzzled  for  a  time.  M. 
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(Crown  8vo,  pp.  vil,  l.W,  58.)  Tlnslcj. 

Carroll.  Rer.  W.  (x.—*  The  Collapse  of  the  Faith ;  or.  The  Deity  of  Christ 


Pesnioiili**®  describes  the  ouvrier  with  great  minuteness  the  Country  Governed  ? ’*  It  was  only  natural  that  ^  Black 
and  fairness,  and  urges  that^  he  is  only  now  trying  to  pro-  wood*  should  make  merry  over  the  disasters  that  have 
tect  himself  against  bourgeois  tyranny  by  the  same  methods  befallen  the  Cabinet, 

which  the  bourgeoisie  has  successfully  used  against  the  - — — 

noblesse.  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  *  Fortnightly  ’  also  contains  a  short  and  clear  expo-  ^  bnoixo  septbmbkh  e. 

•i*  <»  TKa  Oninm  TrarlA  ”  hir  Mr  nVioaartn  n  -^IdiuePoets.— The  Poetical  Work*  of  John  Dryden.’  Volumes  I.  and  11.. 

Bition  of  An©  upium  xraae,  oy  Mr  unesson,  and  a  (Fcap.  svo,  pp.  exxx,  vi.  aid,  as.)  iieii  and  Dnidy. 

rather  vaffue  article  on  **  Natural  Rights  and  Abstract  D‘at  the  Golden  imasra 

S,”  4  Mr  Thornton,  who  has  another  and  a  better  Wl.u Throe Appeuoice.. 

article  in  the  Gomhill  on  “  Technical  Education  in  Eng- 

land.”  Mr  Thornton  urges  the  great  importance  of  pro-  ^ 

moting  such  special  education  as  will  aid  “England’s  ”SiMie§  Volume  fx?  mISS? jTISSi, i»Si'.''*(8ro‘*pp^ 

chance  of  reinstatement  in  the  industrial  supremacy  which,  .,  f„„7  V«»  «  w.-  (Cro,™  8»o.  pp.  xie.  m.) 

owing  to  her  having  allowed  her  industrial  rivals  twenty  _  Newhaven,  Conn. :  Chatfleld.  London :  TrUbner. 

of^rf  nf  in  tftphnioal  Aflnnatinn  aVia  Laa  lofl  *Gardiner,  Samuel  lUwson,  Edited  by.— ‘ The  Fortescue  Papers ;  coiwUtinfi: 
years  start  or  ner  in  becunicai  euucation,  she  has  of  late  chiefly  of  Letters  relating  to  state  Affairs.’  I'olfected  by  John 

bv  no  imperceptible  degrees  been  losing.’*  Here  is  Mr  Parker,  secretary  to  George  Vllliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  (Small 

1  I  1-  ff  J  ®  pp  xxxv,  «5.)  Caradeu  Society. 

Thornton  S  sketch  of  a  remedy  :  Giles,  Rev.  Dr.— ‘The  Bible  for  Board  Schools.’  Vol.  I.  ‘  The  Patriarchs.’ 

,  -  *  ,  ,  Vol.  II.  ‘The  Life  of  Christ.’  (12rao,  pp.  101,131,  la  Ud.)  Boswortli. 

Of  the  3,000,  or  thereabouts,  of  endowed  schools,  small  and  •Hreen,  Mary  Anne  Everett.— ‘Calendar  or  state  Papera.  Domcitlc  Series, 
great,  with  which  England  and  Wales  are  studded,  nearly  a  third 

£vc  been  ascertained  to  be  rich  enough  to  admit  of  thiir  being  ^  “  ‘*'**‘ 

converted  into  efficient  secondary  schools  ;  and  until  everyone  Hartlng,  James  Edmnnd.—‘ Hints  on  Shore  Shooting;  with  a  Chapter  on' 

of  these  is  converted  accordingly,-  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  Skinning  and  Preserving  Birds.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  88,  3a  6d.)  Van 

the  superintendence  of  endowed  schools  has  been  committed  by  •*  Hugh.’  A  Romance.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  332, 340, 2ls.> 
the  legislature,  will  not  have  duly  acquitted  themselves  of  their  ^  Newby. 

trust.  It  will  be  their  fault  if  almost  every  town  or  considerable  Kirkman,  T.  P.— ‘On  the  Infidelity  of  Orthodoxy.’  Part  HI.  (Fcap. 

Tillage  in  the  southern  half  of  onr  island  be  not,  before  long,  in  .. Mode'S S&puVSn.'  “AcS;Srof’'L«t‘l!‘ril™'.nT.red  at  the  Reouestot 
possession  of  an  ethcient  public  school,  which  all  the  private  the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  (Crovu  svo,  pp.  viil,  5t4.)  iljddcr 

middle -class  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  will  have  to  take  as  <Mid  Stoughton. 

their  model,  on  peril  of  being  abandoned  by  their  best  customers.  ’Morgan,  Nicholas. —‘  Phrenology,  and  How  to  Use  it  in  Analyzing  Cha- 
mi.  T.I u  r  1  .  racter.’  Illustrated  by  numerous  Portraits  and  other  Engravings. 

GChc  stEnQArdj  too^  bjr^^hicli  iTitd(ll6*cltiss  sctiooling  lifts  of  Ifttc  (Crown  Svo,  pp,  xVf*i(HyGs.)  Lonf^mAns. 

years  been  regulated  is  that  of  the  requirements  of  Government  Puselcy,  D.—‘ Dan  a  Political  Note-Book.  Session  1871.’  (Svo,  pp.  70.) 

and  university  examinations.  The  great  ambition  of  its  conductors  ^  ,  At.  n  .  ,  ,  ,  „ 

i,  .0  enable  .heir  eeholars  to  make  creditable  figures  at  those  W> 

examinations.  On  which  account  it,  m  a  great  measure,  rests  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

with  the  Government  and  the  Universities  to  determine  what  place  Turner,  Thomas —‘ Educational  Legislation.’  Second  Issue.  Part  11. 

seienee  shall  occupy  in  English  education.  Let  them  bnt  give  it  .yag^fA.'  E!’--Orthidoi  vXloir^AStmin.  (Crown  Svo,  pp. 
honour  due,  and  none  else  will  presume  to  slight  it.  Let  it  be  131,  ss.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

ordained  that— lor  appointments  in  the  home  service,  civil  or  [•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

military,  or  in  the  Indian  service,  civil,  medical,  or  miscellaneous,  t\  i  mi  i.  vi  •  a  l  ^  i  i  e 

or  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge  exhibitions  or  scholarships,  or  for  Beke  will  probably  interest  only  a  small  class  of 

admission  into  and  for  success  in  any  university — proficiency  in  readers  when,  in  The  Idol  in  Horeb^  he  undertakes  to  prove 

_.i _ _ -v-ii-.*. _ B  _ _  •  .  1  •'  //ji  1  11  •  j  -Rr  i  n*__?  __  ^  ^  1 


AvcT.  TT .  VT.—'  I  uu  liic  t  auQ ;  or,  me  Deity  or  (  hrl«t 

as  now  Taught  by  the  Orthodox.’  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  42,  (U)  Rams¬ 
gate:  Thomas  Scott. 

‘Churchman’s  Shilling  Magazine  and  Family  Treasury.’  Conducted  by 
Charles  MacketHin.  Volume  IX.  March  to  August,  1871.  {8vo.  nn. 
iv,  656,  7s.  6d.)  lloulston  and  Sona 

*‘  Four  Years  at  Yale.’  Itv  a  Graduate  of  ’69.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xlv,  713.) 

Newhaven,  Conn. :  Chatfleld.  London  :  TrUbner. 

•Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  Edited  by.— ‘  The  Fortescue  Papers ;  consisting 
chiefly  of  Letters  relating  to  State  Affairs.’  Collected  by  John 
Parker,  Secretary  to  George  Vllliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  (Small 
4to,  pp.  xxxy,  225.)  Camden  Society. 

Giles,  Rev.  Dr. — ‘The  Bible  for  Board  Schools.’  Vol.  I.  ‘  The  Patriarchs.* 
Vol.  II.  ‘  The  Life  of  Christ.*  (12rao,  pp.  101, 131,  la  9d.)  BoswortU. 
•Green,  Mary  Anne  Everett.—’  Calendar  or  State  Papers.  Domestic  Series, 
of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Addenda,  1.561-1579,  Preserved  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Public  Record  Ufllce.’  (Imperial  Svo,  pp.  Ixi,  607,  158.) 
Lon^ans.  ^ 

Halting,  James  Edmund.—’  Hints  on  Shore  Shooting;  with  a  Chapter  on 
Skinning  and  Preserving  Birds.'  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  88,  3a  6d.)  Van 
Voorst 

•*  Hugh.’  A  Romance.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  332,  340, 21s.> 
Newby. 

Kirkman,  T.  P. — ‘On  the  Infidelity  of  Orthodoxy.’  Part  HI.  (Fcap. 
Svo,  pp.  44.  6d.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott 
•‘Modem  l^pticism.’  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Request  of 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  (Cro.va  Svo,  pp.  viil,  514.)  lljddcr 
and  Stoughton. 

•Morgan,  Nicholas.— ‘Phrenology,  nnd  How  to  Use  It  in  Analyzing  Cha¬ 
racter.’  Illustrated  by  numerous  Portraits  and  other  Engravings. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp,  xv,  :W4, 6s.)  Longmans. 

Puselcy,  D.— ‘  Dan  s  Political  Note-Book.  Session  1871.’  (Svo,  pp.  70.) 
Snow. 

Smith,  George.— ‘The  Cry  of  the  Children  from  the  Brickyards  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  a  Statement  and  Appeal,  with  Remedy.’  (Svo,  pp.  95,  Is.) 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Turner,  Thomas —‘ Educational  Legislation.’  Second  Issue.  Part  II. 

(Svo,  pp.  viil,  90,  Is.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

•Vago,  A.  L.— *  Orthodox  Phrenology.’  Second  Edition.  (Crown  Svo,  pp. 
131,  28.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Dr  Beke  will  probably  interest  only  a  small  class  of 


Part  II. 


physical- science  shall  stand  competitors  in  as  good  stead  as  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  any  other  branch  of  learning,  and  science  will  no  longer 
want  for  votaries.  One  temporary  consequence  might,  indeed,  be 
sensibly  to  encourage  cramming;  but  the  main  function  of  cram¬ 
mers  is  to  do  what  has  been  left  undona  at  school ;  and  school¬ 
masters  who  had  been  apprised  beforehand  of  what  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  bread  from  being  taken  out  of  their  mouths,  would 
do  their  best  to  avoid  leaving  any  neglect  of  theirs  for  crammers 
to  repair.  At  every  upper  as  well  as  middle-class  schools  at  which 
there  was  efficient  teaching  of  any  sort,  pains  would  be  taken  to 
teach  science  as  efficiently  as  aught  else,  and  of  the  scholars  thence 
periodically  issuing  college  bound,  a  fair  proportion  would  be  both 
desirous  and  capable  of  commencing  a  college  course  of  science. 
Wherenpon,  the  extreme  scarcity  and  almost  entire  absence  of 
scientific  or  technic  colleges  would  make  itself  felt  as  a  national 
want,  no  longer  appealing  only  to  the  sensitive  imaginations  of 
speculative  educationists,  but  coming  home  to  all  men’s  business 
and  bosoms. 

Writing  of  London  Needlewomen,”  in  the  Dark  Blue* 
Mr  Redgrave,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  undertakes 


that  the  golden  image  at  Mount  Sinai  was  a  Cone  and 
not  a  Calf.”  He  brings  much  learned  disquisition  to  bear' 
on  the  subject,  and  supplements  his  letters  thereupon  by 
articles  **  on  the  non-identity  of  Mitzraim  and  Egypt,”  and 
“  on  the  possibility  of  turning  the  waters  of  the  Nile  away 
from  Egypt.”  Another  paper  on  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  with 
which  the  volume  ends,  is  of  somewhat  more  general 
interest. 

In  a  small  pamphlet  on  The  Collapse  of  Faith^  the  Rev.- 
W.  G.  Carroll,  of  Dublin,  has  collected  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Professor  Dorner,  Bishop  O’Brien,  Mr  Moor- 
house,  M.  de  Pressense,  Professor  Plumptre,  Mr  Gladstone, 
Mr  Stopford  Brooke,  and  Professor  Godet,  to  show  how 
much  confusion  and  contradiction  exist  among  orthodox 
Christians  concerning  the  most  cardinal  doctrine  of  their 
creed.  He  says  ; 

I  cannot  doubt  that  these  phases  of  Christian  thought  now 


to  show  that  their  condition  has  vastly  improved  during  struggling  for  existence  will  startle  many,  as  they,  or  son^  of 
tliA  noef  4U:  i  mi  i.  ^  A  •  ®  them,  have  for  some  years  been  startling  myself ;  for  the  simplest 

the  past  thirty  years.  They  now,  he  says,  earn  twice  or  .understanding  will  reldily  and  intuitively  perceive  that  the  aspects 

thrice  as  much  in  sixty  hours  a  week  as  they  could  earn  in  hem  presented  of  Christ’s  divine  nature  certainly  do  not  coincide 

ninety-six  houri;  a  generation  ago.  That  may  be  true  of  with  our  current  belief  in  that  mystery,  and  moreover  that  they 

the  workwomen  in  factories ;  but  we  fear  the  gains  of  those  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  positive  dogmatic  statements  of 

who  have  not  Government  prcjteotion  are  by  no  means  u  ,t“he  wid%  dUtant  centre*  of  Protesunt  life  whence 

great.  And,  even  if  it  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  these  writings  are  gathered,  and  comparing  their  one-minded 
helps  Mr  Redgrave  to  the  conclusion  which  he  is  anxious  virtual  surrender  of  Christ’s  equal  Godhood  ;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  enforce  :  “  We  would  see  woman  using  her  own  irre-  to  say  that  they  indicate  a  giving  wav  along 

asUble  influent  instead  of  ignoring  her  true  attributes  ®f“S*®ghtVndtoe‘l4ence  in  Europe,  one  comLnwai^ 
ana  endeavouring  to  sway  opinion  by  abstract  reasoning  ^nd  distress. 

and  rhetoric.”  The  Temple  Bar,  in  an  artitde  oh  “  Woman’s  If  any  of  the  Theophanies  here  presented  be  true— if  Christ’s 
Proper  Place  in  Society,”  says  the  same  thing  more  grandly  :  Godhood  v/ere  either  suspended,  or  maTntain^  that 

‘It  'au  *  Ml-  1-  1-  •  °  1.  °  A  1  conditioned,  or  postponed — it  is  simply  childish  to  maintain  tnai 

.t»L-  P  ‘  physique,  her  mental  S’e^cqnal  m  0(£l  the  Father.  Vnd  if  none  of  th«e  Theo- 

Bwiinina,  nor  with  her  special  social  uses,  to  abandon  the  phanies  be  true,  then  what  becomes  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
part  of  assiduous  and  orderly  housewife,  vigilant  mother,  honest  and  learned  searchings  of  Scriptures  on  which  they  rest? 
obedient  and  helpful  daughter,  gentle  and  humanising  series  of  cheap  little  volumes,  Dr  Giles  is  issuing 

Bister,  or  comely  and  ministrant  spouse,  in  order  to  buckle  Bible  for  Board  Schools  “in  the  very  words  of  the 

on  the  spear  and  shield,  and  rush  into  the  inconsiderate  Bible.”  In  the  first  volume  certain  portions,  and  occa- 
neld  where  blows  are  struck  and  deep  wounds  given.”  sionaily  whole  chapters,  of  Genesis  are  omitted,  so  as  to  save 


there  are  two  articles  on  Mr  Gladstone’s  administration —  Gospels.  This  publication  may  be  userul ;  bu  i 
the  one  entitled  “  The  Coup  d’Etat,”  the  other  “  How  is  the  better  for  further  compressions  and  omissions. 
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Mr  Tamer’s  Educational  Legislation  gives,  in  convenient 
form,  the  texts  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  (No.  2)  of  1869,  and  the 
Charity  Commissions  Bill  of  1871,  the  New  Code  of  1871 
and  the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  Acts  having 
been  included  in  a  former  part  of  the  publication,  which  is 
likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  persons  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  education.  It  also  contains  some  comments  and 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  Acts,  written  by  Mr 
Turner  himself. 

Dan’s  Political  Note^Booh  combines,  in  an  odd  w^y,  a 
concise  record  of  the  work  done  from  day  to  day  in  each 
House  of  Parliament,  with  criticisms  thereupon  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  record  will  be  useful ;  but  the  criticisms 
are  not  good  for  much.  These  strictures  on  the  Women’s 
Disabilities  Bill  fairly  illustrate  the  amount  of  novelty  and 
vigour  in  the  author’s  statement  of  h’«<  opinions : 

The  second  reading  of  this  Bill  is  moved  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright, 
and  strongly  opposed  by  Mr  Bouverie,  Mr  H.  James,  and  others. 
No  person  worthy  the  name  of  “man”  would  wish  to  withhold 
from  the  chief  source  of  family  happiness  on  earth  anything 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  social  union.  Would  this  Bill  (if 
passed)  have  that  tendency  ?  We  feel  assured  it  would  not.  It 
would  merely  introduce  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  a  subject 
which,  if  opened  out,  would  tend  to  eternal  discord,  where  all  is 
at  present  harmony  and  peace.  We  should  have  woman  on  the 
platform  ;  woman  everywhere  except  in  her  own  proper  place  in 
the  social  circle. 

. Lovely  Woman ! 

Whene’er  you  wander  from  your  social  sphere, 

Your  matchless  charms,  like  magic,  disappear ; 

Formed  by  the  Gods  to  cheer  and  comfort  man. 

You  are  here  to  make  him  happy — and  you  can ! 

But  when  to  manly  duties  you  aspire, 

And  throw  aside  sweet  modesty’s  attire, 

Gladly  would  partners  whom  you  sorely  vex 
Sever  their  tie  with  a  mistaken  sex. 

Mr  George  Smith’s  Cry  of  the  Children  from  the  BricJc- 
yards  contains  most  of  the  material  which  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  made  use  of  in  the  telling  speech  which  he  delivered 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr  Smith’s 
pamphlet  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  hardships  and 
bad  influences  to  which  our  brick-yard  children  are  sub¬ 
jected,  and  ought  to  be  everywhere  read.  Something  has 
just  been  done  by  Parliament,  but  Parliamentary  action  by 
itself  is  of  very  little  avail. 

In  the  excellent  series  of  “  Aldine  Poets**  we  have  two 
out  of  the  five  volumes  in  which  are  to  be  contained  The 
Poems  of  Dryden.  Nearly  half  of  the  first  volume  is 
occupied  with  a  life  of  Dryden,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hooper,  in  which  use  has  been  made  of  the  recent 
researches  of  Robert  Bell  and  others. 

Mr  Stanford  has  published  a  large  map,  in  four  sheets, 
of  the  country  round  Aldershot,  specially  prepared  to 
illustrate  the  Military  Manoeuvres  Act.”  The  map  is  that 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  ;  but  it  has  been  carefully  coloured 
so  as  clearly  to  indicate  the  hills,  woods,  streams,  and  other 
conformations  of  the  district  over  which  the  mimic  war  of 
our  troops  is  to  be  carried  on  next  week  and  afterwards. 


both  suitors  are  cut  out  by  young  Flowerdale,  who  shows 
a  pretended  will,  making  him  his  father’s  heir,  to  Sir 
Lancelot,  and  the  marriage,  proposed  on  one  day,  is  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  next.  From  this  point  begins  the  best  half 
of  the  play.  Young  Flowerdale’s  trick  is  discovered  as  he 
comes  from  church.  His  enraged  father-in-law  at  once 
repudiates  them ;  but  Lucy,  though  wedded  against  her 
will,  refuses  to  leave  her  husband : 

He  is  my  husband,  and  high  heaven  doth  know 

With  what  unwillingness  I  went  to  church  ; 

But  you  enforc’d  me,  you  compell’d  me  to  it. 

The  Holy  Church  pronounced  these  words  just  now: 

“  I  must  not  leave  my  husband  in  distress 

Now  I  must  comfort  him,  not  go  with  you. 

But  the  spendthrift  does  not  care  to  be  comforted.  After 
squandering  her  little  store  of  wealth  he  casts  her  off. 
Lucy,  disguised  as  a  Dutch  maid,  waits  upon  her  sister 
Frances,  who  has  found  a  worthier  husband  ;  and,  under 
that  cloak,  so  works  upon  young  Flowerdale’s  nature,  that 
a  germ  of  goodness  is  developed  in  him.  The  germ  grows 
up  as  rapidly  as  Jack’s  beanstalk,  and  at  last  the  reformed 
prodigal’s  father  reveals  himself,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
prospect  of  happiness. 

Another  and  inferior  comedy,  published  in  1607,  which 
was  also  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  is  The  Puritan,  or  the 
Widow  of  Watling  Street,  which  makes  fun  of  the  pruderies 
of  the  religious  folk,  who  had  good  reason  to  shrink  from 
much  that  was  common  in  and  out  of  London  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  following  year  appeared  a 
third  comedy.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  assigned  to 
Shakespeare,  and  which,  had  it  been  his,  would  not  have 
been  unworthy  of  his  pen.  Its  interest  lies  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  friendship  between  two  young  men,  one  of  whom 
loves  a  charming  maiden,  while  her  father  seeks  to  wed 
her  to  the  other.  “  It  is,  perhaps,”  said  Hazlitt,  “  the  first 
example  of  sentimental  comedy  we  have  :  romantic,  sweet, 
tender,  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  honour,  of  love,  and  of 
friendship  in  their  utmost  delicacy,  enthusiasm,  and 
purity.” 

Of  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous  plays,  many  of  them 
highly  to  be  commended,  that  appeared  during  the  years 
following  James  the  First’s  accession,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak ;  nor  need  much  be  said  concerning  the  multitude  of 
tragedies  and  comedies  by  known  authors  that  were  of  the 
same  date.  These  were  days  of  quick  work,  and  nearly 
every  year  saw  two  or  three  fresh  productions  by  each  of 
the  playwrights  who  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  by 
others  who  now  first  showed  themselves  in  the  world  of 
letters.  In  the  older  group,  besides  Dekker,  Middleton, 
and  Chapman,  Heywood  and  Marston  were  still  at  the 
height  of  their  well-earned  fame.-  Among  the  younger 
men,  concerning  whose  private  lives  we  generally  know  as 
little  as  of  these  others,  William  Rowley,  Cyril  Tourneur, 
Robert  Taylor,  and  Nathaniel  Field  were  notable  ;  and  of 
far  greater  note  were  John  Webster,  John  Fletcher,  and 
Francis  Beaumont. 

Many  of  these  men  were  players  before  they  were  play¬ 
wrights.  Webster  is  supposed  to  have  been  parish  clerk  of 
St  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  Company  ;  but  even  those  scant  items  of  personal 
history  are  doubtful.  Like  Jonson,  he  was  taunted  with 
being  a  slow  writer,  and  was  proud  of  the  charge.  “  To 
those  who  report  I  was  a  long  time  in  finishing  this 
tragedy,”  he  said  in  the  preface  to  The  White  Devil,  his 
best  work,  “  I  confess  I  do  not  write  with  a  goose-quill 
winged  with  two  feathers ;  and,  if  they  will  needs  make  it 
my  fault,  I  must  answer  them  with  that  of  Euripides  to 
Alcestides,  a  tragic  writer.  Alcestides,  objecting  that 
Euripides  had  only,  in  three  days,  composed  three  verses, 
whereas  himself  had  written  three  hundred,  ‘  Thou  tellest 
truth,’  quoth  he,  ‘  but  here’s  the  difference ;  thine  shall 
only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine  shall  continue 
three  ages.*  Detraction,”  he  went  on  to  sa}^  “is  the  sworn 
friend  to  ignorance.  For  mine  own  part,  I  have  ever  truly 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XII. — Some  Anonymous  Plays — James  I.’s  Playwrights 
— Chapman  and  Marston. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  second  part  of  The  Honest 
Whore,  a  father’s  secret  watching  over  his  erring  child, 
was  introduced,  with  less  skill,  in  The  London  Prodigal,  a 
comedy  which  quickly  followed  it,  and  which  some  com¬ 
mentators  have  attributed  to  Shakespeare.  It  has  some 
merits  as  a  drama,  and  is  of  greater  value  as  an  illustration 
of  London  life.  Matthew  Flowerdale,  the  spendthrift,  is 
attended  in  disguise  by  his  father,  a  merchant  long  resident 
in  Venice,  who  comes  home  with  a  sham  report  of  his  own 
death,  in  order  that  he  may  see  for  himself  his  son’s  way 
of  life,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him.  He  follows  the 
young  scapegrace  through  numerous  adventures,  exhibiting 
various  phases  of  depravity.  He  goes  with  him  first  to 
Croydon  Fair,  where  Sir  Lancelot  Spurcock  is  drinking 
in  an  open  booth  with  two  of  his  servants  and  two  of  his 
daughters,  Frances  and  Lucy.  Lucy  is  being  courted  by  a 
soldier-knight,  Sir  Arthur  (Jreenshield,  and  Master  Oliver, 
a  Devonshire  clothier,  the  former  being  her  favourite.  But 
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copious  industry  of  Master  Shakespeare,  Master  Dekker,  names.  “There  was,”  we  are  told  by  gossippinir  Auhrey, 
and  Master  Hey  wood  wishing  what  I  wnte  may  be  read  “a  wonderful  conviviality  of  fancy  which  caused  that 
bj  their  light.’  That  scrap  of  contemporary  criticism,  dearness  of  friendship  between  them.  They  lived  together 
and  especially  the  place  assigned  therein  to  Shakespeare,  is  on  the  Bankside,  not  far  from  the  playhouse  fthe  Globel 
amusing ;  as,  al^,  Webster  s  coinjnent  on  the  admirers  of  both  bachelors,  had  one  wench  in  the  house  between  them, 
the  Blackfnars  Theatre,  at  which  his  play  was  produced,  the  same  cloths  and  cloak,  &c.”  Beaumont  married  about 
<‘I  have  noted  most  of  the  people  that  come  tb  that  play-  1613,  and  died  in  1616,  leaving  Fletcher  to  live  alone, 
house  resemble  those  ignorant  asses  who,  visiting  stationers’  Fletcher  was  the  more  profuse  writer  of  the  two.  *  He 
shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for  good  books,  but  new  began,  in  his  Woman  HateVy  to  write  before  Beaumont 
books.  Should  a  man  present  to  such  an  auditory  the  and  wrote  on  during  more  than  eight  years  after  his 
most  sententious  tragedy  that  ever  was  written,  observing  friend’s  death.  Their  first  play  in  common  was  probably 
all  the  critical  laws,  as  height  of  style  and  gravity  of  PhilasteVy  produced  in  1608,  or  early  in  1609.  The 
person,  enrich  it  with  the  sententious  choras,  and,  as  it  Maid^s  Tragedy  quickly  followed,  and  at  least  ten  other 
were,  enliven  death  in  the  passionate  and  weighty  Nuntius,  plays  were  written  by  them  before  the  close  of  1613. 
yet,  after  all  this  divine  rapture,  the  breath  that  comes  from  Of  the  many  dozens  of  plays  written  during  James  the 
the  incapable  multitude  is  able  to  poison  it.”  First’s  first  decade  by  the  dozen  playwrights  just  named,  it 

Before  that  time  ‘Hheboth  worthily  excellent  Master  Beau-  will  suflSce  to  describe  only  a  few. 
mont  and  Master  Fletcher  ”  had  begun  to  write  for  the  stage.  Marston’s  and  Chapman’s  share  in  Eastward  Ho  !  has 
John  Fletcher,  whose  father  was  subsequently  Bishop,  first  been  already  mentioned.  Both,  while  setting  forth  more 


wright  or  play  adapter,  he  produced  his  Woman  Hater.  All  Fools,  produced  in  1604,  setting  forth  the  adventures 
Francis  Beaumont,  seven  years  younger,  came  into  notice  of  a  gentleman-rake  who  gulls  his  father  and  others, 
quite  as  soon.  He  was  born  in  1586  or  1587,  at  Grace-  contains  this  account  of  an  adventure  with  bailiffs  which 
dieu  in  Leicestershire,  an  estate  belonging  to  his  father,  naay  have  had  many  counterparts  about  the  London  court- 
fiir  Francis  Beaumont,  a  judge  of  some  eminence.  Trained  houses  of  that  day  ; 

at  Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple,  he  was  intended  for  the  I  walking  in  the  place  where  men’s  lawsuits 

profession  of  the  law  ;  but  he  soon  chose  for  himself  Are  heard  and  pleaded,  not  so  much  as  dreaming 

another  line  of  occupation.  A  poor  paraphrase  from  Sf  such  encounter,  steps  me  forth 

Ond,  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  published  in  1602,  1  „„  „„e  ado  but  laid  these  paws 

when  he  was  only  seventeen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Close  on  his  shoulders,  tumbling  him  to  earth? 

written  by  him.  Not  long  after  that,  frequenting  the  And  there  he  sat  on  his  posteriors 

Mermaid  Tavern  and  other  haunts  of  playwrights,  he  must  ®  about, 

have  become  a  sort  of  literary  pupil  of  Ben  J onson  s,  whom,  I  back,  and,  drawing  my  old  friend  here, 

on  the  publication  of  Volpone  in  1607,  he  thus  addressed  Made  to  the  midst  of  them,  and,  all  unable 

as  his  dear  friend:  ”  To  endure  the  shock,  all  rudely  fell  in  rout, 


If  it  might  stand  with  justice  to  allow 
The  swift  conversion  of  all  follies,  now 
Such  is  my  mercy  that  I  could  admit 
All  sorts  should  equally  approve  the  wit 
Of  this  thy  even  work,  whose  growing  fame 
Shall  raise  thee  high,  and  thou  it,  with  thy  name  ; 
And  did  not  manners  and  my  love  command 
Me  to  forbear  to  make  those  understand 
Whom  thou,  perhaps,  hast  in  thy  wiser  doom 
Long  since  firmly  resolv’d  shall  never  come 
To  know  more  than  they  do,  I  would  have  shown 
To  all  the  world  the  art  which  thou  alone 
Hast  taught  our  tongue,  the  rules  of  time,  of  place. 
And  other  rites,  deliver’d  with  the  grace 
Of  comic  style,  which  only  is  far  more 
Than  any  English  stage  has  known  before. 

But  since  our  subtle  gallants  think  it  good 
To  like  of  naught  that  may  be  understood. 

Lest  they  should  be  disprov’d,  or  have,  at  best, 

Stomachs  so  raw  that  nothing  can  digest 

But  what’s  obscene,  or  base,  let  us  desire 

They  may  continue  simply  to  admire 

Fine  cloth  and  strange  words,  and  may  live  in  age 

To  see  themselves  ill  brought  upon  the  stage. 

And  like  it ;  whilst  thy  bold  and  knowing  muse 
Contemns  all  praise  but  such  as  thou  wouldst  choose. 


I  walking  in  the  place  where  men’s  lawsuits 
Are  heard  and  pleaded,  not  so  much  as  dreaming 
Of  any  such  encounter,  steps  me  forth 
Their  valiant  foreman  with  the  word  “  I  ’rest  you.” 

I  made  no  more  ado  but  laid  these  paws 
Close  on  his  shoulders,  tumbling  him  to  earth  ? 

And  there  he  sat  on  his  posteriors 
Like  a  baboon.  And,  turning  me  about, 

I  straight  espied  the  whole  troop  issuing  on  me. 

1  step  me  back,  and,  drawing  my  old  friend  here, 

Made  to  the  midst  of  them,  anil,  all  unable 
To  endure  the  shock,  all  rudely  fell  in  rout, 

And  down  the  stairs  they  ran  in  such  a  fury 
As,  meeting  with  a  troop  of  lawyers  there, 

Mann’d  by  their  clients  (some  with  ten,  some  twenty. 
Some  five,  some  three ;  he  that  had  least  had  one), 

Upon  the  stairs,  they  ^re  them  down  afore  them. 

But  such  a  rattling  then  there  was  amongst  them 
Of  ravish’d  declarations,  replications. 

Rejoinders  and  petitions,  all  their  books 
And  writings  torn,  and  trod  on,  and  some  lost, 

That  the  poor  lawyers  coming  to  the  bar 
Could  say  naught  to  the  matter,  but  instead 
Were  fain  to  rail,  and  talk  beside  their  books, 

Without  all  order. 

In  The  Gentleman  Usher,  which  he  produced  in  1606, 
Chapman  turned  to  Italian  history  for  material  with 
which  to  ridicule  the  courtly  formalities  of  his  time,  the 
hero  bemg  thus  described  by  his  master’s  daughter : 

His  place  is  great;  for  he’s  not  only 
My  father’s  usher,  but  the  world’s  beside, 

Because  be  goes  before  it  all  in  folly. 

Perhaps,  however,  Chapman’s  best  comedy  was  Movtr 
sieur  H  Olive,  dating,  also,  from  1606  or  the  year  before,  in 
which,  under  French  names  and  on  a  French  ground,  there 
was  a  pleasant  ridicule  of  the  witty  society,  gay,  rollicking. 


TK  1  ,,  ,  X  T»  affected,  dissolute,  that  began  in  London  in  or  before  the 

t^eaumont  addressed  other  complimentary  verses  to  Ben  g^uart,  and  reached  its  culmination  under 

Jonson,  and  Ben  Jonson  thus  complimented  him  in  return :  grandson,  in  the  days  of  the  Restoration.  Here  is  a 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse,  specimen  : 

That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use.  Rhoderiuue.  What,  Monsieur  D’Olive,  the  only  admirer  of  wit 

How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth  and  good  words. 

-toe  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth!  D' Olive.  ’Morrow,  wits:  ’morrow,  good  wits.  My  little 

At  once  thou  mak’st  me  happy,  and  unmak’st  parcel  of  wits,  I  have  rods  in  pickle  for  you.  How  dos^  Jack? 

And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak’st.  j  ^all  thee  Sir  Jack  yet  ?  .  , , 

What  fate  is  mine  that  so  itself  bereaves ?  Mugeron.  You  may,  sir :  Sir’s  as  commendable  an  addition  as 

What  art  is  thine  that  so  thy  friend  deceives  ?  for  aught  I  know. 

^  hen,  even  then  when  most  thou  praisest  me,  Rhoderique.  Go  to,  you  may  cover.  We  have  taken  notice  of 

For  writing  better  I  must  envy  thee.  your  embroidered  beaver.  , . 

“Beaumont,”  says  Dryden,  “was  so  accurate  a  judge  D' Olive.  Look  y<>“  5,  I  m^^^ 

of  play,  that  Ben  Jonson.^hii;  he  lived,  eubmitted  all  hi.  Iw.  S ' 

filings  to  his  censure,  and,  ’tis  thought,  used  his  judgment  Rhoderique.  Go  to,  what  might  such  a  parcel-gilt  cover  be 
in  correcting,  if  not  contriving,  all  his  plots.”  Fletcher,  worth  ?  .  u  i  • 

nlso,  was  a  favourite  with  Jonson,  and  under  his  protec-  Mugeryn.  you* mad  slaves,  I  think 

ion  may  have  sprung  up  the  close  intimacy  that  existed  sires;  yet  i  must  love  vou,  I  must  take 

between  them  in  private,  and  that  resulted  in  a  literary  Jigasure  in  you ;  and,  i’faith,  tell  me  how  is’t?  Live  I  see  you 
partnership  so  thorough  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  jo,  but  how  ?  but  how,  wits  ? 

each  his  exact  share  in  the  works  published  under  their)  Rhoderique.  Faith,  as  you  see,  like  poor  younger  brothc  . 
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D' Olive.  Bj  your  wit«. 

Mugertm.  Nay,  not  turned  poets,  neither. 

D' Olive.  Good  sooth  I  But,  indeed,  to  say  tmth,  time  was 
when  the  sons  of  the  muses  had  the  privilege  to  live  only  by  their 
wits  ;  but  times  are  altered,  monopolies  are  now  called  in,  and 
wit’s  become  a  free  trade  for  all  sorts  to  live  by.  Lawyers  live  by 
wit,  and  they  live  worshipfully ;  soldiers  live  by  wit,  and  they 
live  honourably';  panders  live  by  wit,  and  they  live  honestly. 
In  a  word,  there  are  few  trades  but  live  by  wit;  only  bawds 
and  midwives  live  by  women’s  labours,  as  fools  and  fiddlers  do 
by  making  mirth,  pages  and  parasites  by  making  legs,  painters 
and  players  by  rnaking  mouths  and  faces.  Ha,  does’t  well,  wits  ? 

Wioderique.  Faith,  thou  followcst  a  figure  in  thy  jests,  as 
country  gentlemen  follow  fashions,  when  they  be  worn  thread* 
bare. 

D' Olive.  Well,  well,  let’s  leave  these  wit*skirmishes  ;  and  say, 
when  shall  we  meet  ? 

Mugeron.  How  think  you,  are  we  not  met  now  ? 

D' Olive.  Tush,  man !  I  mean  at  ray  chamber,  where  we  may 
take  free  use  of  ourselves ;  that  is,  drink  sack  and  talk  satire, 
and  let  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase  over  court  and  country ; 
I  will  have  my  chamber  the  rendezvous  of  all  pood  wits,  the  shop 
of  good  words,  the  mint  of  good  jests,  an  ordinary  of  fine  dis¬ 
course.  Critics,  essayists,  linguists,  poets,  and  other  professors  of 
that  faculty  of  wit,  shall,  at  certain  hours  i’  th’  day,  resort 
thither.  It  shall  be  a  second  Sorbonne,  where  all  doubts  or  differ¬ 
ences  of  learning,  honour,  ducllism,  criticism,  and  poetry  shall  be 
disputed.  And  how,  wits?  do  ye  follow  the  court  still? 

lihoderique.  Close  at  heels,  sir ;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  you  have 
much  to  answer  to  your  stars,  that  you  do  not  so  too. 

D'Olive.  As  why,  wits  ?  as  why  ? 

Rhoderique.  Why,  sir,  the  court’s  as  ’twere  the  stage ;  and  they 
that  have  a  good  suit  of  parts  and  qualities  ought  to  press  thither 
to  grace  them,  and  receive  their  due  merit. 

If  Olive.  Tush,  let  the  court  follow  me.  He  that  soars  too 
near  the  sun  melts  his  wings  many  times.  As  I  am,  I  possc.«s 
myself,  I  enjoy  my  liberty,  my  learning,  my  wit.  As  for  wealth 
and  honour,  let  ’em  go :  I’ll  not  lose  my  learning  to  be  a  lord,  nor 
my  wit  to  be  an  alderman.  .... 

Mntjeron.  How  sayest  thou  by  that  Helen  of  Greece,  the 
Countess’s  sister?  There  were  a  paragon,  Monsieur  D’Olive,  to 
admire  and  marry  too. 

D' Olive.  Not  for  me. 

Rhoderique,  No?  What  exceptions  lie  against  the  choice? 

D'Olive.  Tush,  tell  me  not  of  choice.  If  I  stood  affected  that 
way,  I  would  choose  my  wife  as  men  do  valentines,  blindfold,  or 
draw  cuts  for  them,  for  so  I  shall  be  sure  not  to  be  deceived  in 
choosing.  For  take  this  of  me,  there’s  ten  times  more  deceit  in 
women  than  in  horseflesh  ;  and  I  say  still,  that  a  pretty,  well-paced 
chambermaid  is  the  only  fashion  ;  if  she  grows  full  or  fulsome, 
give  her  but  sixpence  to  buy  her  a  hand-basket,  and  send  her  the 
way  of  all  flesh  ;  there’s  no  more  but  so. 

Mugeron.  Indeed,  that’s  the  savingest  way. 

jy  Olive.  O  me  I  what  hell  ’tis  for  a  man  to  be  tied  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  charge  of  a  coach,  with  the  appurtenances,  horses,  men, 
and  so  forth ;  and  then  to  have  a  man’s  bouse  pestered  with  a 
whole  country  of  guests,  grooms,  waiting-maids,  ct  cetera.  I, 
careful  to  please  my  wife  ;  she,  careless  to  displease  me,  shrewish 
if  she  be  honest,  intolerable  if  she  be  wise,  imperious  as  an 
empress — all  she  does  must  be  law,  all  she  says  gospel :  O,  what  a 
penance  ’tis  to  endure  her  I  Fie  on  ’t !  the  very  thought  of  mar¬ 
riage  were  able  to  cool  the  hottest  liver  in  France. 

Rhoderique.  Go  to,  we  must  have  you  follow  the  lantern  of 
your  forefathers. 

Mugeron.  .  His  four  fathers  ?  ’Sbody,  had  he  more  fathers  than 
one? 

D'Olive.  Bitter,  in  verity,  bitter !  but  good,  still,  in  its  kind.  I 
must  love  your  wits,  I  must  take  pleasure  in  you.  Farewell,  good 
wits ;  yon  know  my  lodging ;  make  an  errand  thither  now  and 
then,  and  save  your  ordinary ;  do,  wits,  do. 

Mugeron.  We  shall  be  troublesome  t’ye. 

p'Oliye.  O  God,  sir,  you  wrong  me,  to  think  I  can  be  troubled 
with  wit.  I  love  a  good  wit  os  I  love  myself.  If  you  need  a 
brace  or  two  of  crowns  at  any  time,  address  but  your  sonnet;  it 
shall  be  as  sufficient  as  your  bond  at  all  times.  Farewell,  wits; 
farewell,  good  wits.  [Exit. 

Rhoderume.  Farewell,  the  true  map  of  a  gull.  O,  ’tis  a  most 
accomplished  ass ;  the  mongrel  of  a  gull  and  a  villain.  The  very 
essence  of  his  soul  is  vilbmy,  the  substance  of  his  brain  foolery. 
A  pagan  in  belief ;  an  epicure  beyond  belief ;  prodigious  in  lust ; 
prodigal  in  wasteful  expenditure  ;  in  necessary,  most  penurious. 

That  passage  reads  like  a  page  out  of  Wycherley,  save 
that  where  the  earlier  playwright  mocks,  the  later  one 
admires. 

Marston’s  comedy  was  more  sarcastic  than  Chapman’s. 
Seme  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  mention  that  has 
already  been  made  of  his  Malcontent.  His  Tarasitaster, 
which  appeared  in  1606,  has,  like  The  Malcontent^  a  duke 
in  disguise,  who  mocks  at  the  world’s  vices,  though  here 
the  disguise  is  voluntary.  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara  goes 
as  a  fawn  or  parasitaster  to  the  Court  of  Qonzago,  a  foolish 
old  prince  of  Urbino,  where  other  scoffers  join  with  him  in 
inciting  Urbino  end  his  followers  to  various  acts  of  folly. 
The  prince  has  attempted  to  clear  his  dominions  of  all  but 
wise  men  by  sending  forth  a  ship  of  fools,  among  the 


number  a  crowd  of  philosophers  and  critics,  concerning 
whom  this  talk  arises  : 

Dondolo.  All  of  them  proved  themselves  either  knaves  or  mad¬ 
men,  and  so  were  all  let  go  ;  there’s  none  left  now  in  our  ship  but 
a  few  citizens  that  let  their  wives  keep  their  shop-books,  some 
philosophers,  and  a  few  critics ;  one  of  which  critics  has  lost  his 
flesh  with  fishing  at  the  measure  of  Plautus’  verses  ;  another  has 
vowed  to  get  the  consumption  of  the  lungs,  or  to  leave  to  posterity 
the  true  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  laughing. 

Hercules.  But  what  philosophers  have  ye  ? 

Dondolo.  O,  very  strange  fellows.  One  knows  nothing,  dares 
not  aver  he  lives,  goes,  sees,  feels :  another,  that  there  is  no  pre¬ 
sent  time,  and  that  one  man  to-day  and  to-morrow  is  not  the 
same  man  ;  so  that  he  that  yesterday  owed  money  to-day  owes 
none,  because  he  is  not  the  same  man. 

Ilerctdes.  But  why  has  the  Duke  thus  laboured  to  have  all  the 
fools  shipped  out  of  his  dominions  ? 

Dondolo.  Marry,  because  he  w'ould  play  the  fool  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  rival. 

In  What  You  Willy  his  next  comedy,  dated  1607,  Mar- 
ston  had  another  slap  at  philosophers.  One  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  thus  speaks  of  himself  and  his  dog : 

I  was  a  scholar.  Seven  useful  springs 

Did  I  deflower  in  quotations 

Of  cross’d  opinions  ’bout  the  soul  of  man  : 

The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt. 

Delight,  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  bans’d  leaves, 

Toss’d  o’er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words ;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

Whilst  I  wasted  oil-lamp,  baited  my  flesh, 

Shrunk  up  my  veins;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 

Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  antique  Donate ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

Still  on  went  I;  first,  nn  sit  ani.na; 

Then,  an  ’twere  mortal ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

Then,  whether  ’twere  corporeal,  local,  fix’d. 

Ex  traduce,  and  whether ’t  had  free  will 

Or  no.  .  .  .  I’hilosophers 

Stood  banding  faetions,  all  so  strongly  propp’d, 

I  stagger’d,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part. 

But  thought  and  quoted,  read,  observ’d,  and  pry’d, 

StnfTd  noting-books;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

At  length,  be  wak’d  and  yawn’d ;  and,  by  yon  sky. 

For  aught  I  know  he  knew  as  much  as  I. 

Marston  lived  on  till  1634,  but,  after  What  You  Willy 
wrote  no  other  play  that  has  come  down  to  us  with  his 
name.  Chapman  lived  as  long,  and  continued  to  write  for 
the  stage ;  but  of  his  later  work  very  little  need  be  said. 
A  string  of  tragedies,  Bussij  d^Ambois,  Bussy  d'Ambois* 
BevengCy  Byron's  Conspiracy^  in  two  parts,  Ccesar  and 
Pompey.  and  Revenge  for  Honour,  appeared  in  1607  and 
the  ensuing  years  ;  but  these  were  of  less  merit  than  the 
comedies,  and  Chapman’s  comic  art  also  declined  in  the 
lighter  plays,  like  May  Day  and  The  Widoiv's  Tears,  which 
he  produced. 


1'HE  EXAMIJ^ER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 

Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty- four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of 'Original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “  The  main  objects  of  Thk 
Examiner  new’spaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  ho 
and  bis  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  m 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  daring  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  FonblakQUE, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  ^hwe 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be^  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  aM 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well- being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  ma  e  o 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  ^  • 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia 
tion. 
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EstabUshcd,  l»iO. 

CHITBOH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIRE 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION, 

9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDK,  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


M.  A.  VEEKBliZElI  (Q-rower’s  Agent,  (fee.) 


Respectfully  calls  attention  to  his  Fine  and  Extensire  Stock  of 


PURE  AND  SELECT  GERMAN  WINES, 

\\  hich  he  has  personally  selected  at  the  residences  of  the  different  irrowcrs 


AH  grades,  from  the  light  and  refreshln*j  dinner  sorts  to  the  grandest 
dessert  selections,  are  supplied  by  him  in  their  natlye  purity,  at  moderate 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


prices. 

For  real  elegance  and  delicacy  of  flavour  no  Wines  equal  them.  The 
curative  properties  of  certain  sorts  in  cases  of  Stone,  Qravef.  Gout.  Dropsy 
Rheumatism,  &o.  Ac.,  are  invaluable. 

Nothlnff  is  so  refreshing,  nothing  gives  such  zest  to  a  meal. 

The  highest  Testimonials  iroin  eminent  members  of  the  faculty  forwarded 
by  post,  with  price  list  on  application. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  De-an  of  Armagh. 

Rpv  Edward  Carr.  LL.D.  Richard  Nugent,  Esq. 

Wimw  tom™..  Kmi.  w  F.  Skene-  Ksq..  W.3..  LL.D. 

JV.rh*s  Ilarri-son,  Esq.  Herbert  Taylor.  Esq. 

^  I  Thomas  E  L.  Higginson.  William  Gordon  Thomson.  Esq. 

?«;athan  Hopkinson.  Esq.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 

Wimam  LcthbrUl  re.  Esq.  ,  The  Rev.  Richard  Wood.  B.  D. 

'  Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  general  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor’s  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 

®®!t^r”e^’*Poiicie3  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay* 

°*Anmiith?graiIted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 

should  be  addressed  to  STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 

Secretary. 


Choice  Sherries,  Ports,  Champa  ^nes.  Clarets,  Ac.,  at  lowest  prices. 


Wholesale  Depfit-S  FELL  STRKF.T,  WOOD  STREET,  E.C., 
Where  the  Wines  may  be  tested.  ’ 


Terms— cash.  Cheques  crossed  Bank  of  England. 


«  matters  of  interest  for  the  thoughtful.*' 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects — “The  practical  usefulness  of  Life 
Assurance;  ”  “  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “ How  to  grow  Rich ;  ’’ 
‘•Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some* 
♦iitipd  en«-aee  ’’—will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  church  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  9  and  10 
yitijr  street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  Cd. ;  by  post  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

“  Will  interest  .and  Instruct  Its  readers.*’— Morning  Post. 

“Lav  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used.’  —Spectator. 


“  Hie  views  of  sucli  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  tlic  medical  profession . Cliemlcal 
News,  March  17, 1871. 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  .32  Fleet  street. 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871  will  CLOSE  on 


i  i  exhibition  of  1871  will  CLOSE  on 
the  30th  of  SEPTEMBER. 

Admission  daily,  except  WEDNESDAYS,  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m..  ONE  SHILLING.  On 
WEDNESDAYS,  HALF-A*CROWN. 


■ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES.  T^OYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Director. 


SIR  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Bart, 
K.C.B.,  F.B.S.,  &c. 


Head  Ofrcis. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  and 
L  MUSWELL  HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 
TRUSTEES. 

John  Glutton,  Esq.,  Whitehall  place. 

John  Hackblock,  Esq.,  Bolton  gardens. 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— 

JLA,  A  Charming  Palace  with  about  500  acres 


Xx.  A  Charming  Palace  with  about  500  acres 
of  beautiful  Land  (Freehold)  within  0  miles  of 
Charing  cross. 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.  —  This 

Xx.  will  be  a  Grand  Institution  of  healthful  re¬ 
creation  and  elevating  instruction,  combining  the 
■olid  advantages  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  Sehoolfl  of  Art  with  the  lighter  pleasures  and 
pastimes  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

Some  of  the  advantages  to  the  holder  of  a 
Tontine  Certificate  for  One  Guinea  (and  upwards) 
may  be  thus  described : 

1.  A  Share  in  the  division  in  the  Estate  in  1886. 

2.  Free  Admissions,  according  to  the  number  of 

Rights. 

3.  A  Share  or  Shares  in  the  proposed  valuable 

Art  Unions. 

4.  20b.  returned  for  every  218.  paid,  in  event  of 

de.ntli  of  nominee. 

5.  Ample  Endowments,  Ac.,  for  Children;  or  a 

very  large  return  for  the  capital  invested, 
may  thus  be  secured. 

6.  No  risk  or  liability  whatever. 

7;Certiflcates  pass  to  Bearer. 

Monov  returned  in  full,  if  issue  is  not  made. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Detailed  Pro¬ 
spectus. 

■^^®i*ion8  to  view  the  Palace  (which  has  one 
w  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Organs  in  the 
world)  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
r®™P*”yi  5  and  6  Great  Winchester  street 
baUdlngs,  London,  E.C. 

_  TH03.  DIXON,  Secretary. 


During  the  Twenty-first  Session  1871-72,  which 
will  commence  on  the  2nd  of  October,  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  ; 

1.  Chemistry.  By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D., 

F.R  S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  >  By  Warington  W.  Smyth, 
.5.  Mining.  f  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.  By  Frederic  Guthrie,  F.R.S. 

0.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ilay- 
thorne  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming 
Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annusd  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Labora¬ 
tories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr  Frankland,  and  in  the  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Dr 
Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Connes  of  Lectures  arc 
issued  at  £3  ana  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  MfvJesty’s 
Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduce  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the 
Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants 


LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard  street,  LONDON. 
Business  or  1870. 


Fire  Premiums,  less  Re-insnranoes .  511,836 

being  the  largest  amount  ever  re¬ 
ceive  by  tlie  Company  in  a  single 
year. 

New  Life  Policies  issued  for .  600,548 

Total  annual  Life  Premiums,  after  de¬ 
ducting  Re-assurances .  220,784 

Afterpayment  of  the  usual  dividend,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  losses,  claims,  and  expenses,  the 
sum  £181,181  was  put  by  to  increase  the  funds 
In  hand,  which  now  amount  to— 

£ 

Reserve  funds .  314, .301 

Capital  paid  up .  289,095 

Life  Assurance  Funds .  1.320.642 


Life  Assurance  Funds .  1,320,642 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 
August,  1871. 


^UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

W— thirteenth  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Rei)ort  and  Accounts  for  the  Year  1870, 
presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Annual 
Xlecting,  on  Thursday,  18th  May,  1871,  at  which 
Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  showed  in  the 


been  established  by  Government. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  Information  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  street, 
Loudon,  S.W. 


TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS, 

Leeds,  October  4th  to  11th.  President,  the 


RANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

,  and  167  Piccadilly.  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
Ho^tiJ!*(ial^ ***  ****  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 

♦«**— **  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 
«  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted, 

r  romtne  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 


Right  Hon.’ Sir  JOHN  S.  PA  KINGTON,  Bart., 
M.P.,  G.C.B. ;  Presidents  of  Departments:  Juris- 

Erudence.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. ; 

Iducation,  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Health. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  Economy  and 
Trade.  William  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  An 
Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances  will  be  held 
In  connection  with  the  Congress.  Prospectuses 
and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  tlie  Gene¬ 
ral  Secretary,  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  W’-C. 


M  Wd  before  von — could  you  be  shown  its  severity 
^rue  proportions  and  natural 
endued  with  the  feelings  of 
resist  the  spectacle ;  tJiey  would 
“»ey  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at 
Mil  JL could  mitigate  such  mi^ry; 

those  sufferings  exist  as 
were  spread  before  their  eyes, 
aik  •  ®‘'*®  which  I  may  justly 

contributions,  that  the  relief 
Hospital  may  more  nearly 
removT wnount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 


H®rtalet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Co.,  Strand. 

pSamVII  .f«tabll8hment  and  Office,  107 
iccaaiiiy  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 


rpHE  BEDFORDSHIRE  MIDDLE- 
JL  CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COMPANY 
(Limited.) 

Chairman- Earl  COWPER. 

Vice-Chairman— 

Mr  SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  M.P. 

HEAD  MASTERSHIP.— In  consequence  of 
the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Groome, 
BI.A..  the  late  head  Master,  the  Directors  RE¬ 
QUIRE  a  HEAD  MASTER  for  the  School. 

The  School  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Kempston, 
adJoinlBg  the  town  of  Bedford. 

The  School  Is  fitted  for  300  Boarders,  and  is 
quite  Bill.  _ 

Candidates  to  oommunlcste  with  the  Secretary, 
and  furnish  copies  of  their  Testimonials  on  or 
before  the  16th  September  next. 

Candidates  not  more  than  40  years  of  age  will 
be  prefeired. 

^ary,  £400  per  annnm,  and  a  capitation  fee  of 
£1  for  every  boy  over  the  number  of  150.  Residence 
free  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes. 

THOS.  W.  TURNLEY,  Secretary,  j 

Bedford,  Angust  12, 1871. 


LIFE  BRANCH, 

That  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
is  4*88  per  cent,  of  the  entire  net  Premiums 
received,  not  only  on  policies 'actually  existing, 
but  on  every  policy  issued  since  the  formation  of 
the  Company. 

In  the  FIRE  BRANCH. 

That  premiums  for  1870,  after  deducting  rein¬ 
surances,  amounted  to  £139,809,  and  the  losses  to 
£86,953. 

£17,980  of  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  to  £90,000 
by  the  addition  of  £3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £10,466 
was  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  accounts. 

The  income  of  the  Company  is  now  £240,466. 
Funds  in  bund,  £479,116. 

Memo.— Tlie  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  Claims,  £770,825. 

J.  MONCItIKFF  WILSON.  General  Manager. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Sub- 
Manager. 

J.  K.  RUM  FORD,  Resident  Secretary. 

Liverpool,  lOtb  May,  1871. 


FIRE  INSURANCE 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INS 

X  COJIPANY.  EsUbUshed  1803. 


1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  PaU- 
maU,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Pald-np  and  Invested, 

’  £7001000. 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  5|,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

—The  Directors  are  pr«>ared  to  issue  DEBSN* 
Ks  fn  renlace  Others  fUling  due,  vis.,  for  on« 


TUBES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  for  on« 
year  at  5  per  cent  for  three  years  at  5i  per  cent., 
knd  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent  per  annnm ;  also 
for  longer  pmods,  on  terms  to  M  ascertained  tt 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 


R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  boildings,  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 
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IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
BnaifCH  Office,  No.  10  Pallmall,  London. 


I  IT^ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

r  ranges,  fire-irons,  andCHIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested, 
before  dually  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contiun  such  an  assortment  of 
Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney-Pieces,  Fire- 
Irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
approached  elsewhere  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquisitcncss  of  workman¬ 
ship. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from  8s  to  £9  5s. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £38eto  £3.3  lOs. 

Bronzed  Fenders . from  38  6d  to  £5  128. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders  . from  £2  I  Os  to  £25 

Chimney-IMeces . from  £1  128  to  £100 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  38  3d  to  £4  10s. 

COAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prici  s  vary  from  Is.  9d.  to  ISOs. 
l*Imn  black  open  Scoops,  from  Is.  9d  ;  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  48.  (kL ;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  48.  6<i. ;  do.  with  Hand- scoop,  from  lOs.  6d. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  gold  ornamentation,  from 
1.58.  6d.  ;  highly  dnisbed  and  ornamented  and 
fitted  with  imitation  ivory  handles,  from  .308.  to 
1508.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden 
Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  confidently  asserts  this 
to  be  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
and  most  varied  assortment  in  the  world. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 
by  appointment  to  H.R.  If.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  nis  nnrivalied  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  pla^ ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON  will  always  undertue  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  oi  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,706,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75.000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  ()fTice  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.*  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  hod  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  6d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
€K)UT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANBEO.  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN.”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


TVrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN 

JLN  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament 


CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Aeenmulated  Funds  .  .  .  £2,8.38,1  la 

Annual  Revenue  .  ,  .  801,801. 

DIRECTORS 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER.  Esq.,  CTislrman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  I>cputy-Chainnan. 
P.  Du  I*r^  Grenfell,  E^.  I  Jas.  Du  Bulsson,  E8(j[. 
A.  Klockmsnn,  Esq.  I  George  Young,  Esq. 


XTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE— 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOsNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  Ss.,  7s.  6d.,  and  1.58.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order/— 
Ai^cl  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  W.  De  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

Schroeder.  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjnub,  K.C.B.,  (I.S.I. 
Managerof  Fire  Department— G.  H.  WHYTING; 
Foreign  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager- DA  VID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Ompany  was 
foundea,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  affora  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  WTiole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  ou  the  l*articipating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  31  st  December,  1871. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  tnc  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Ifremiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtai  ned  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  steeet,  £.C. 

West- End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  8.W. 

Edinburgh .  .  .  .64  l^rinces  stn-et. 


/'ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

room.  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesricks,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch- stands,  &c..  In  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  See. ,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecav, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
I*rice  Is.  6d.  each. — Angm  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Pmumers. 


IVf  INERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
studv  of  these  interesting  branches  of  i^ence 
can  be  had  at  2,  5, 10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  IMvate  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


Fp  LA  ZEN  BY  and  SON’S 

Li  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  camion  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wh^more  strei't,  Cavendish 
square  (bite  6  Edwards  street.  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


JOSEPH  GILLOXT’S 

STESr.  PSITS. 

Boll!  by  all  Dealers  throgghoat  the  World. 


CAUTION. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCK 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sanoe  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepart'd  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

^izabeth  Lazenby. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  Kustaiiis  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
aJterative  draught,  and  from  its  si>ecial  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


J^REIDENBACH^  NEW  SCENTS, 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  ‘‘QUEST  ”  (quite  new 
and  registered  ;MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2id.  apint.  ASK  FOB 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  soaps,  sauces. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Oomplexion, 

With  a  DelightAU  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 
4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manuiactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


every,  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


DINNEFORD’S  fluid  magnesia. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag*  esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  (iOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  aud  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOED  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITT- 

Invalids,  who  have  been  disappoint^  in 
ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALV’ANIC  ArrA- 
RATUS,  arc  invited  to  oomuiunicnte  directly  ww 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  BI.R.C.S.E.,  Surewn 
trician,  from  whom  may  be  obtained  C  L  KA 1 1 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  Baca 
ville  street,  I^ocadilly,  London,  W . 


/ 


For  the  year  ended  Slat  May,  1871,  426  proposals,  assuring  £353,315  and 


in  annual 


WELBY  PUGIN’S  GOTHIC 
FURNITURE. 


TtfOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

XfX  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Trarellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  b«ing  required,  or  any  other 
sadden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  con  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
teleeram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
porchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
fbr  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  havii^  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

Mal^  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

MaMng  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

y*ncy  Trimmings,  from .  11  0 

Maldng  Bodice  and  Mounting  Sl^t  into 

band  .  7  g 

Making  Widow’s  B^ce,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Moimting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

^  Pocket  . : . . .  1  6 

MoimUng  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  SUk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

fijnl* ditto,  ditto,  withont  Pocket .  1  0 

g'**  Sleeve  Lining .  3  o 

Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Sleeve  Lining . j  n 

SUk  Facing  . 1  104 

r^rstaam  Ribl^n  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 
IKO06tt6  . 2 

Garibaldi . .7.!!!!!!!!!  6  0 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

XHB  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

_  JAYS’. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

WIDOWS,  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 

grade  of  mourning 

an^  most  correct  style 

•t  ouDreMH^l^Zi  immediate  use,  and 

onpreoedented  low  prices. 

TTTr  PUGH’S, 

BE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

163  and  166  Regent  itrett. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEaH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offloes— ^Ivedere  road,  8.E. 


“CLARETS” 

DIBECT  FBOM  "  BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  3d.,  48.,  and  58.  per  gallon,  di^  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


KINAHAH’S 


WHISKY, 


This  celebrated  and  most  delidons  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahau’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^ot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W: 

SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  WOBCESTERSHIRE.’* 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  ^petite,  and  aid*  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  ftnd  PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
Imttles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ver  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  r^ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mwk— HY— ]rit^ut  whidi 

none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG  ». 


FURNITURE  similar  to  that  supplied  to  THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr  MORLEY, 

South  Eastern  Works, 

St  Lawrence,  Tbanet. 
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KlUllAKD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAyo,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  BOUSE, 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
black’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
LIIE.MICAL  Principles,  almoetto  the  purity  and 
Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  EltHj^  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  bo 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
_ ^ECTRO-PLATKD. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do, . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  s.  d. 
1  11  0 
10  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 
0  12  0 
0  2  0 
0  10 
0  9  0 
0  6  0 
0  9  6 
0  11  0 
0  2  6 
0  5  6 
0  3  0 
0  2  6 


£  8.  d. 
2  10  (> 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  (I 
0  16  fl 
0  16  0 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 


_ I  8  4  011  2  3|12  11  613  19  0 

Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  70$. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  900s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50b.  ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 
to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  proceae 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty, 
warranted  not  to  oome  loose  in  the  handles,  ana 
to  balance. 

Istsixe.  2nd  size.  Srdsiie. 
1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.066.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d.  i 
hip  baths,  fh>m  15s. ;  pen  oains,  138.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Blook-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oommencing 
at  Ids.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern. 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles. 
498 

QLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  Is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  oonristent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Sholnr. 

Black  Fenders,  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3b.  to  5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4b.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45e.  to  958. 

Iron  Triyrs,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  SOs.  to  958, 

Copper  Teakettles,  68*  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  •  •  24  19  0 

S  LACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOUUE  GEATIS,  or  Knt  port  free,  con- 
taining  upwards  of  360  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  kTre-lrons,  Furnishing  Ironmongwy, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro  plated  W^.  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ao.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one.  _ - 

CONSUMPTION,  W/ISTINO,  IMPERFECT 
DtCESTION. 

savory  and  MOORE'S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
D^ent^mmedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  rej^ 
Sies  yet  known  for  effecting  tns  dige^on  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  ^ 

pffipientlv  suDPly  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
jSSh  ys  (Eoterate  It.  Theas  fi^  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numeroun 
rn^lcal  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AMD  MOORE, 

48  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  fill  CbemUts^ 

‘  •kT.’x'r.xi  ‘KTamo  anrl  froHn  ntArk  na  each  bottle. 


OLER&Y  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1829. 


OFFIOE.— No.  2  BROAD  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER. 


TBUSTBSd. 

The  Arcli bishop  of  Canterbury.  I  The  Bishop  Sumner. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  |  The  ArchaeEUXin  of  Maidstone. 

Chaibman— The  Archdeacon  of  WESTMINSTER. 
DBPUTY-CnAiRJCAN— ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 

30LTEMO  Actuary— Samuel  Brown.  Esq.  J  Physician— Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  stiret. 

AcTOART— Stewart  Helder,  Esq.  I  Secretary- Matthew  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Total  existing  assurances  . £4,912,205  0  0 

Total  annual  income  .  198.314  2  6 

Total  Funds  ...  *4;,  . , . ;  .  ~  .  1,891,915  12  7 

,  Bonus  allotted  to  members  at  the  Eighth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits  280,000  0  0 

Bonus  reserre  fund  ...  ...  ...  . .  46,453  15  5 

No  agents  employed  and  no  commission  paid. 


roHSULTiNO  ACTUARY-Samuel  Brown.  Esq. 
AcTOART— Stewart  Helder,  Esq. 

Total  existing  assurances 

Total  annual  income  . 


oremlums  £11,728  48.,  were  compierea;  ana,  nocwiinstanaing  the  large  reductions  In  the  premiums 
made  by  bonus  in  every  fifth  year  from  IMl  to  1866,  both  inclusive,  the  fund  accumulating  for  the 
parpose  of  meeting  future  claims  was,  after  payment  of  all  out-goings,  increased  in  the  year  by 
jc  I  $^4  9s  9^1 

’  The  Forty-second  Annmd  Report,  forms  of  proposal,  and  the  accounts  prepared  pursnant  to 
the  “  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870  ”  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office  personally,  or  by 
letter* 

Clergymen  and  their  wives,  and  the  relations  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  are  invited  to  wmir*! 
life  assurances  in  this  Society. 


^  \ 


h 
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IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
BitAMCH  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 


TTiENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

r  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,andCHIMNEY'- 
PI  EC  ES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested, 
before  Anally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of 
Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney-l’ieces,  Fire- 
Irons,  and  General  Ironmon^fery  as  cannot  be 
approached  elsewhere  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workman¬ 
ship. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from  8s  to  £9  58. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments,  from  £388to£:i3  lOs. 

Bronzed  Fenders . from  38  6d  to  £5  12s. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders  . from  £2  10s  to  £25 

Chlmney-lMeces . from  £1 128  to  £100 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  38  3d  to  £4  lOs. 

COAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  diA’erent  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  Invites 
inspection.  The  priCi-s  vary  from  Is.  9d.  to  ISOs. 
Plain  black  opim  Scoops,  from  Is.  9d  ;  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  4s.  (kl. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  4s.  6<1. ;  do.  with  Hand- scoop,  from  lOs.  6d. ; 
do.,  do.,  vrith  fancy  gold  ornamentation,  from 
15s  6d.  ;  highly  Anisbed  and  ornamented,  and 
Atted  with  imitation  ivory  handles,  from  308.  to 
1508.  There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden 
Coal  Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  conAdently  asserts  this 
to  be  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best 
and  most  varied  assortment  in  the  world. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 
by  appointment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sencis  a  cutalo^e,  containing  upward  of  850 
Illustrations  of  nis  nnrivalied  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  pla^ ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Unit^ 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trlning.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undert^e  delivery  at  a 
small  Axed  rate. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Seourlties  amount  to  £087,807. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  OfAce  for  the  last  Anancial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  6d.  per  Pair 
Price,  with  Two  Buttous,  28.  9d.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIQMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


fttbe  aerated  waters. 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia.  and  ffti» 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass.  ^ 

CORKS  BRANDED,  *‘U.  ELLIS  and  SON 
RUTHIN.”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade* 
mark.  Sold  eveiywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street. 
Cavendish  square. 


CrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN 
.N  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 


ATOTHING  impossible.— 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offers  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  ISs.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  otderv— 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accnmulated  Funds  .  .  .  £2,8.38,118. 

Annual  Revenue  .  ,  .  801,801. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER.  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
P.  Du  Pr6  Grenfell,  Esq.  Jas.  Du  Bulsson,  Estj. 
A.  Kiockmnnn,  Esq.  George  Young,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

J.  8.  Morgan,  Esq.  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  H.  W.  De  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

Schroeder.  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  (j.S.l. 
Managerof  Fire  Department— G.  H.  WHYTING; 
Foreign  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary-^.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager — DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
foondea,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  Iiwge  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  I*roflt8  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  Slst  December,  1871. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPART.MENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  l*rcmiums  for  1809  amounted  to 
£605,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtai  ned  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  steeet,  E.C. 

West-End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.  W. 
Edinburgh .  .  .  .64  IMnces  street. 


/"ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch*  stands,  &c.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  Ac.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
l*rice  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  ail  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


]\/riNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY. 

iVL  Elementary  Coll 


xvX  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  oe  liad  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  TennantgiveslMvate  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


FI  L  A  ZEN  BY  and  SON’S 

J*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  g(^s,  xirith  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. — 92  WTgmore  strec’t,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portiuau  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

SXSSZ,  PEN'S. 

Sold  hy  «H  Dmiw  throgghout  the  World. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— Tlie  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requesU’d  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  S<3n,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lasetiby. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxiord  street,  W. 

B 1 R  M 1 N G  H  A M — M anufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  Hustaiiis  life.  It  is  a  decidcnl  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  si>ecial  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


r^REIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

L>  28. 6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite  new 
and  registered  ^'MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Oaouto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2ld.  a  pint.  ASK  FOB 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces, 
Ac. 


Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 
2  p.m.  j  day,  at  2  a  m. 


Saturday,  Sept. 
2,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Oomplexion, 

With  a  DelightAil  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 
4d.  and  Od.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Ctiandler. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS  have  been  freely  used  by  millions 
of  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  in  all 

Earts  of  the  world,  and  while  the  public  press 
as  teamed  with  authenticated  cases  of  ^^tra- 
ordinary  cures  of  a  vast  variety  of  diseases  (such 
as  indigestion,  scorbutic  eruptions,  and  liver 
complaints),  there  is  not  on  public  record  a 
single  case  in  which  their  use  has  been  attends 
with  a  bad  effect.  None,  when  using  Holloway  s 
Ointment  and  Pills  need  suffer  the  hope  of  cju« 
to  be  counterbalanced  by  fear  of  hijuij.  They 
cannot  do  harm,  they  must  do  good.  They  may 
be  taken  by  the  weakest  persons  as  beneficially  as 
by  the  most  robnst.  They  never  fail  to  exp«  im¬ 
purities,  aud  to  induce  perfect  regularity  oi 
action. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag*  esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  tlie  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

UINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


For  the  year  ended  31at  May,  1871,  426  proposals,  assuring  £353,345  and  yii 
urns  £11,?<28  48.,  were  completed;  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  reductions 
!  hr  bonus  in  every  fifth  year  from  1831  to  1860,  both  inclusive,  the  fund  acct 


In  annual 
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CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1829. 

OFFICE.—No.  2  BROAD  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER. 

TnUfiTBSd. 

The  Arcliblshop  of  Canterbury.  1  The  Bishop  Sumner. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  |  The  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 

Chaibman— The  Archdeacon  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Dbpdtt-Chairman— ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 

rovsoLTixo  ACTOARY-Samuel  Brown.  Esq.  J  Physician— Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  street 

AcTO ARY— Stewart  Helder,  Esq.  1  Secretary— Matthew  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Total  existing  assurances  . £4,912,205  0  0 

Total  annual  Income  .  198..314  2  6 

Total  Funds  .  —  .  1,891,915  12  7 

Bonus  allotted  to  members  at  the  Eighth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits  280,’ooo  0  0 

Bonus  reserve  fund  ...  ...  ...  . .  *6,453  15  5 

No  agents  employed  and  no  commission  paid. 


Actoary— Stewari  nemi 
Total  existing  assurances 


preminmi 
made  by 


accumulating 


ll/rOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

AiLL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sodden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  mariied  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
fbr  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub- 
Uih  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

8.  d. 

Matog  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Manng  Dress,  with  Tuoks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  6 

Mai^  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  g 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  dittorditto!’.*.!!*.*.*.!  8  0 

Motmting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

„  Focket  . 1  6 

Mountlug  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  SUk 

„  Pocket  .  2  6 

ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

‘"d  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

^awn  Body  Lining  . “ .  1  g 

Sleeve  Lining .  i  q 

Silk  Facing  . 1  lOi 

in’"  Banding 0  8 

*®**^*^*®  'Yaistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

iCosette  . 2  6 

jj^jdng  Garibaldi . 6  0 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 

important  notice. 

Widows,  dadohtebs,  and  evert 
grade  of  MOURNING 

an^  ^'de  most  correct  style 

PUGH'S, 

HE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

1C3  and  165  R^ent  street. 


KINAHAN'S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delidons  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OP  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
I  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a.  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 

SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOROESTEESHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Gk>od 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PSRBIHS*  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  aU 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  In  Sauces  thronghout 
the  World. 

YOUNG'S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTER8  are  the  best 
ver  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  r^  j 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists.  j 

Observe  the  trade  mark- HY— wlt^ut  whl^  j 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  lor  YOUN u  o.  i 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  NER  MUESTT, 

J3  STIUyD,  OPPOSITE  SOXSSSET muss. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
SLACK  s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
J’^^Beness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
lor  Elec^  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  bo 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
_ ^ECTRO-PLATKD. 


purpose  of  meeting  future  claims  was,  after  payment  of  all  out-goings,  increased  in  the  year  by 

106,6^^^  P0|.ty.8econd  Annual  Report,  forms  of  proposal,  and  the  accounts  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  “  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870  ”  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office  personally,  or  by 
letter* 

Clergymen  and  their  wives,  and  the  relations  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  are  Invited  to  rnn\r^ 
life  assurances  in  this  Society. 

WELBY  PUGIN’S  GOTHIC 
FURNITURE. 

FURNITURE  similar  to  that  supplied  to  THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr  MORLEY, 

Sontb  Eastern  Works, 

St  Lawrence,  Thanet. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sance  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  s.  d. 
1  11  0 
10  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 
0  12  0 
0  2  0 
0  10 
0  9  0 
0  6  0 
0  9  6 
0  11  0 
0  2  6 
0  6  6 
0  3  0| 
0  2  61 


£  s.  d. 
2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  (I 
0  16  0 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBURGH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices— ^Ivedere  road,  S.E. 

“CLABETS” 

DtBGCT  FBOU  "BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  .3d.,  4s.,  and  58.  per  gallon,  di^  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cadderan,  Bordeaux. 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Servioes,  708.  to  3008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6 15s.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  In  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  procese 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plaUng. 

QLAGK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty. 
warranted  not  tooome  loose  In  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsixe.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.066.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK'S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d.  i 
ip  baths,  fh>m  16s. ;  pen  oaibs,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK'S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oommenclnuT 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
28s .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
49s. 

SLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  conristent  with  quality. 

Eveiw  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  6d.  to  6b. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3b.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6(L  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronz^  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45e.  to  95b. 

Iron  Triyrs,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Moch^  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68. 6d.  to  14s.  6<L 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

H^ium  Set  .  .  .  .  ®  2 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  fw,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  ol 
Fenders,  Mre-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wyw.  T»We- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one.  _ _ _ _ _ 

COSSUSPTIOS.  wmiHB,  ISPERFEOT 
DIGESTION. 

HAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
Mmodial  sirents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
§ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  92^ 

Liver  Oil  and  preventing 

pffiHentlv  suDDly  th6  pliicc  of  tho  oil  when  the 
j£SyS<!oterst5lt.  Th^fMtsarenow 
ittStS^  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medlmJ  mJn.  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  31s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  strwt.  Lo^on,  tad  all  ChemlsU 
NOTE.— 'Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 
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NEW  BOOKS  &  NEW  EDITIONS 


FRIENDS  mn^  ACQUAINTANCES.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Epis^e*  in  an  Obscure  Life.* 
3  vols ,  post  8vo. 

**  The  author  is  anonymous ;  but.  whoerer  he 
is,  his  name  is  genius.** — Illustrated  Times. 

FAUST:  a  Tragedy.  By  JOHANN 
WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE.  Translated 
in  the  Ori;final  Metres,  by  BAYARD  TAY¬ 
LOR.  i  vols.,  post  8vo,  28s.  [Now  ready. 

"This  translation,  be^un  twenty  years  ago,  has 
evidently  bei‘n  a  labour  of  love.  Mr  Taylor  has 
by  no  means  sought  to  evade  any  difnciilties.  He 
has  neitlier  stooped  to  pmse  nor  used  arbitrary 
forma  of  verse,  out  his  endeavoured  to  jireserve 
at  once  both  the  meaning  and  the  metres  of  the 
original.  None  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 
artMtie  form  of  translation  for  noctry.  ...  No 
sranty  specimens  culled  here  ana  there  could  give 
a  fair  InipreHsion  of  the  translator's  merits.  Care¬ 
ful  and  eonaoiuiitious  work  is  seen  everywhere, 
and  tlie  errors  of  former  translations  have  been 
well  correct»*d."— Athenaiuni. 

FERNY  HURST  COURT:  an  Every-day 
Story.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Stone  Edge.* 
Crown  «vo,  6s.  [Now  ready. 

"We  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  'Stone 
Edge*  for  another  excellent  story.  Female  cha¬ 
racter  in  all  its  types  is  most  truly  and  vividly 
exeinplitie  i.  We  cannot  call  to  recollection  a 
lK>ok  in  which  women,  ns  distinguished  from 
feminine  lay  figures,  have  played  so  distinguished 
and  diversified  a  part.  Our  author  should  win 
the  gratitude  of  her  s(‘X  for  a  series  of  charming 
jMwtraits  of  wliat  linndreds  of  English  ladies  arc 
and  may  be.  May  Dimsdale  stands  out  their 
queen  by  right  divine.” — Athenaeum. 

SERMONS  for  MY  CURATES.  By  tbe 
late  Rer.  T.  T.  LYNCH.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
SA.MUEL  COX.  Tost  8vo,  Os. 

[Now  ready. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 

GIN.X’S  BABY  :  bis  Birth  and  other  Mis- 
fortniu-s.  People's  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  limp 
cloth,  2s.  [Now  re^y. 

"  The  most  terrible  and  powerful  political  satire 
since  the  days  of  Swift.  We  should  read  and 
tidnk  about  such  a  book  when  we  can  get  it, 
which  Is  Bcldoin.” — Henry  Kingsley,  in  the  'Edin¬ 
burgh  Daily  Review.* 

HEROES  of  HEBREW  HISTORY.  By 
SAMUEL  WILBERFORCE,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  .'is.  [Next  week. 

"A  rare  intellectual  treat.**— Times. 

"All  will  welcome  them  as  a  new  treasure.” — 
Guardian. 

EPISODES  in  an  OBSCURE  LIFE;  being 

Experiences  in  the  Tower  Hamlets.  I’opular 
Edition.  Cniwii  8vo,  Be.  [Next  week. 

"  This  book  is  ‘  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,’  a  translation,  true  and  forcible,  of  the 
mute  app«*al  of  many  thousand  lives.  We  hope  a 
large  circle  of  readers  will  study  and  profit  by 
the-e  reminiscences  of  tbe  Tower  Hamlets.”— 
Athenaeum. 

"  We  c  >uld  not  easily  exhaust  all  the  'thoughts 
Buggest4‘d  by  this  interesting  and  valuable  book.” 
—Spectator. 

STRAHAN  and  CO.,  Ludgate  hill. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SaARP'J  INVESTMENT  CIBC7LAR. 

SEl*TEMBER  Number  Ready. — 12  pages. 
Post  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Do^, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works.  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaueous  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS.  TRUSTEES. 

Will  And  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Rankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

-IJ  BIONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadueedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


MAGGIE’S  SECRET.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS.  2  rols. 

The  MOBRICES;  or.  The  Donbtfol 

Marriage.  By  G.  T.  LOWTH,  Author  of 
‘  Around  the  Kremlin,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCIVAL.  By 

the  Rer.  J.  C.  BOYCE,  M.A.,  Oxon.  3  vols. 

SUN  and  SHSDE.  By  the  Author 

of  *  Ursula's  Love  Story.*  3  vols. 

"  A  very  clever  novel.”— Messenger. 

SQUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Salem  Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

"  A  most  interesting  novel.” — Post. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant. 

**  A  story  of  very  great  beauty.”— John  Bull. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS. 

"  A  charming  story.**— Graphic. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PubUshers. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

THE  COMING  RACE. 

IS  NOW  READY. 

8vo,  price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


History  of  the  reformation 

in  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
J.  MERLE  D'AUBIGNE,  D.D.  Containing  the 
Author's  Latest  Improvements,  with  Twelve 
Engravings  on  Steel,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  Wood,  including  Portniits  of  the  most 
Eminent  Reformers.  Royal  4to,  Sis.,  handsomely 
bound,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges. 

HOURS  of  CHRISTIAN.  DEVOTION. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  THO- 
LUCK.  Preface  by  Rev  HORATIUS 
BONAR.  Fcap.  8vo,  .Ss.  boards. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  GRAMMAR  of  the 
GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Together  with  a 
complete  Vocabulary,  and  an  Examination  of 
the  chief  New  Testament  Synonyms.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  Examples  and  Comments. 
8vo,  7s.  6d.,  boards. 

MADAGASCAR  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Geography, 
Natural  History,  and  Productions  of  the 
Island,  and  the  Planners  and  Customs  of  the 
People.  With  a  Sketch  of  Mission  Work 
among  the  Malagasy.  By  JAMES  SIBREE, 
Jun.,  Architect  of  the  Memorial  Churches, 
Antanknarivo.  Numerous  Engravings.  Crown 
8vo,  68.  Od.,  bevelled  boards. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY.  London: 
56  Paternoster  row,  and  164  Piccadilly.  Brighton  : 
31  Western  road,  and  all  Booksellers 

Now  ready,  price  10s.,  bound  in 'cloth, 

IkRITISH  and  FOREIGN  STATE 

I- J  PAPERS.  Vol.  56,  for  the  years  1865-66. 
Compiled  by  the  LIBRARIAN  and  KEEPER 
of  the  PAPERS— FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  109  PiccadlUy,  W., 
and  all  Booksellers. 

Crown  8to,  Is.  ;  by  post  Is.  Id., 

Dr  KENNION’S  OBSERVATIONS 

on  the  MINERAL  SPRINGS  of  HARRO¬ 
GATE. 

Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
ADAM  BEALE  Y,  M  A.,  M.D.,  Cantab.; 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collie  of  Physicians  of 
London. 

London:  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harro¬ 
gate:  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 


NOW  READY, 

Bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  Od. ;  in  stiff  paper 
wrapper,  price  Is.  M., 

/^LIVER  TWIST,  with  Tweuty- 

eight  Original  Illustrations.  Forming  th 
First  Volume  of  the  Household  Edition  of  M 
Dickens’  Works. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  103  riooadiUy. 
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IPLEMENTARY  LATIN  AND 

1<  GREEK  WORKS.  The  NEW 
DELECTUS.  Adapted  to  the  best  Latin 
Grammars,  with  a  dictionary  attached.  Bv  Rov 
S  STODDART  B.D.,  Queen's 
Oxford.  12mo,  price  4s.  bound. 

EASY  EXERCISES  in  LATIN.  Elegiac 
verse.  Eighth  Edition.  Corrected.  12mo 
irioe  2s.,  cloth.  ’ 

TTAKER'S  (Rev.  G.)  FLORILEGIUM 
POKTICUM.  ISmo,  cloth,  38. 
WHIITAKER’S  LATIN  EXERCISES:  or 
Exempla  propria.  12mo,  cloth.  3s.  ’ 

CICERO’S  MINOR  WORKS.  De  Officiis 
Ac.  With  English  Notes.  By  W.  c’ 
TAYLOR,  LL.D  12mo..  cloth.  4s.  6d. 
HORACE.  PYPER.  With  accentuation 
marked.  18mo,  cloth.  28. 6d. 

NEPOS  (Valpy’s).  12mo,  cloth,  2$.  6d.  With 

English  Notes  by  HICKIE,  38.  6d. 

VIRGIL  (Anthon*s>  Adapted  for  the  Use  of 
Englisn  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  F.  MET¬ 
CALFE.  With  Notes  at  the  end.  12mo 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  ’ 

VIRGIL  (Lstin).  HEYNE.  ISmo,  bouud. 

3s.  6d.  With  English  Notes,  7a  6d. 

GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  PIPER. 
Royal  12mo,  cloth,  7s. 

GRADUS  (Valpy’sL  Latin  and  English. 

Royal  12rao,  bound,  78. 6d. 

GREEK  TESl’AMENT,  The  (Valpy’s).  For 

Schools.  12mo,  bound.  58. 

London :  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria 
lane. 

THE  BEST  GERMAN  DICTIONARY. 

CORRECTED,  AMENDED,  AND 
ENLARGED  FOR  THE 
ENGLISH  STUDENT. 

NEW  EDITIONS  REDUCED  IN  PRICE. 

F LUG  EL’S  COMPLETE  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  and  ENG¬ 
LISH  LANGUAGES:  adapted  to  the  En^sh 
Student.  W ith  gnat  additions  and  improvements. 
By  C.  A.  FEILING,  German  Master  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  the 
City  of  London  School:  Dr  A.  HEIMANN, 
Professor  of  German  at  the  London  University 
College;  aud  JOHN  OXENFORD,  Esq.  Price 
21b.,  cloth,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Also, 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  SAMF.,  fo» 
younger  students,  travellers,  Ac.  By  J* 
OXENFORD  and  C.  A.  FEILING.  Royal 
18mo,  price  Os.,  strongly  bound. 

London:  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  DULAU 
and  CO.,  and  D.  NUTT. 
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THE  AUTHOR’S  EDITIONS. 

LLENDORFF’S  METHOD  of 

LEARNING  to  READ,  WRITE,  and 
SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  in  six  months. 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.  By  Dr  H.  G. 

OLLENDORFF.  8vo,  new  edition.  Price 

128.,  cloth.  A  SCHOOL  EDITION,  12mo, 
price  68.  6d.,  cloth. 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN.  By  DrH.  G. 

OLLENDORFF.  8vo,  price  12s.,  cloth. 

8.  ADAPTED  to  the  SPANISH.  By  DrH.  G. 

OLLENDORFF.  8vo,  new  edition,  price 

128.,  cloth. 

Also  just  readv,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Editioo, 
ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN. 

KEYS  to  the  GERMAN.  FRENCH,  ITALIAN, 
and  SPANISH  SYSTEMS.  Prepared  by 
the  Author.  Price  7b.  each,  cloth. 

London  :  WHITTAKER  and  CO.  and  DULAU 
and  CO.,  and  to  be  had  of  any  bookseller. 


Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  128.  6d. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  TERMS 
USED  IN  MEDICINR  and  the  COL¬ 
LATERAL  SCIENCES.  By  RICHARD  D. 
HOBLYN,  A.M. 

London ;  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria 
lane. 


IX/TESSRS  WHITTAKER  and  CO. 

XVJL  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  pewons 
engaged  in  tuition  and  the  bookselling  trade  to 
thlir  CATALOGUE  of  MODERN  and 
APPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS, 
which  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  whica 
they  will  be  happy  to  forward  on  application. 

WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Marla  lane, 
London. 


r^UR  RIVER,”  a  Practical  Su^m- 
yj  tion  to  British  Patriots.  By  a  COLO¬ 
NIAL  BRITON.  Price  One  ShilUng. 

London :  W.  KENT  and  CO,  Paternoster  row. 
aud  aU  Booksellers. 


London:  Printed  by  CRAnr.KS  W.  Rbtwei.l,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street, in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Wertrainri»» 
lo  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Publi^ed  by  OxoROS  Lapham,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County.— datc»dat, 
September  9,  1871.  •  *»  *  . 
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